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JOSEPH CHRISTOPH KESSLER’S TWELVE 
ETUDES. 
EDITED BY E. PAUER. 


J. C. KESSLER’S “Studies for the Pianoforte” have, in 
England, not obtained that degree of popularity and 
esteem which they enjoy, since many years, on the Con- 
tinent, where they are introduced in every Conservatoire, 
and are used by almost every private teacher. Although 
Kessler (really Kétzler) died only fourteen years ago, 
biographical notices about him are very meagre, and even 
contradictory. According to H. Riemann’s “ Music- 
Lexicon,” Kessler was born on the 26th of August, 18co, 
at Augsburg (the dictionaries of Schuberth and Dr. Paul 
give Leitmeritz, in Bohemia, as his native place), edu- 
cated in Moravia, later also in Vienna ; appointed music- 
teacher of the family of Count Potocki, in Lemberg, 
whence he went to Warsaw and Breslau, once more re- 
turning to Lemberg, to settle finally, in 1857, in Vienna, 
where he was much sought after as ateacher. He died 
on the 13th of January, 1872. According to other infor- 
mation, he resided for several years in Paris, where he 
enjoyed the tuition and friendship of Chopin. From his 
Studies, and their extraordinary technical difficulties, we 
perceive that he was, undoubtedly, an exceedingly clever 
executant, and an earnest thinker about the technical 
phase of the art of pianoforte playing, qualities which 
were, however, not sustained by the gift of musical charm, 
elegance, or originality. He must have possessed an 
unusual amount of physical strength and endurance, as 
almost all his Studies are of great length, resembling in 
this respect the studies of Muzio Clementi (“ Gradus ad 
Parnassum”). It is impossible to claim for Kessler’s 
Studies the melodious, harmonious, and rhythmical charms 
possessed by those of Chopin, Liszt, Henselt, Moscheles, 
C. Mayer, Thalberg, or Kalkbrenner (“25 Etudes de 
Style et Perfectionnement’”’) ; but, with regard to their 
ingenuity and their inventing new technical figures, they 
rival, and, in some instances, surpass them. It may be 
that the lack of melodious and rhythmical charm is the 
reason of Kessler’s Studies being proportionately less 


any other collection of Studies. For a long time the 
very badly engraved and printed original Vienna, anda 
scarcely superior Paris, editions, were the only existing, 
| until a selection of “ Ten Studies,” edited by Bussmeyer, 
| appeared in Munich. Following the example of Dr. von 
| Bilow, Professor Bussmeyer has made considerable 
alterations in the original text, which is, to say the least, 
a very doubtful undertaking. In the present edition, the 
original text is carefully preserved, but the passages have 
been fingered by the editor. It contains twelve Studies ; 
seven others have been incorporated in the educational 
work : ‘* New Gradus ad Parnassum ; 100 Studies for 
the Pianoforte,” as, No. 10, Study of Velocity ; No. 21, 
Study in Thirds ; No. 31, Shake Study ; No. 44, Arpeggio 
Study ; No. 66, Octave Study ; No. 68, Chord Study ; 
and No. 78, Staccato Study. The apparent dryness of 
Kessler’s music ought not to deter the earnest student 
who intends to devote himself to a thorough and con- 
scientious study of it. The sterling value and the indis- 
putable merit of these “Etudes,” from the more direct 
technical point of view, has long been acknowledged by 
the most competent judges. The present selection of 
twelve Etudes offers a great variety of technical figures, 
some of which may claim to be called original and intel- 
ligent. They will testify to the author’s earnest endeavour 
to show a new side of a material which seemed almost 
worn out and exhausted. According to their characteristic 
qualities, they ought to be taken as a succession to the 
study of Clementi’s “Gradus.” They ought to precede 
the Studies of Chopin, Henselt, Liszt, Thalberg, &c. 
Besides their technical value, they will assist in imparting 
strength to the muscles and suppleness to the fingers ; 
and last, but not least, they will endow the student with a 
considerable amount of physical endurance. 

A few suggestions and remarks about the present selec- 
tion may be acceptable. No. 1 ought at first to be prac- 
tised slowly, and perhaps only half of it to be taken—up 
| to the first bar of the fourth section, on page 5 ; by degrees 





| the whole study may be attacked, but not before the per- 


former has acquainted himself with all the different posi- 
tions of the broken chords. The left-hand part ought to 


known and played than the just named ones, although be played firmly and vigorously, but any kind of thumping 
every conscientious teacher will gladly turn to them for | or overpowering the right-hand part must be carefully 


obtaining instructive material, scarcely to be met with in 
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avoided. 
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No. 2. D minor.—In this Study it will be advantageous 
to — the left-hand part at least half-a-dozen times alone, 
before trying both hands together. Great attention must 
be bestowed on the fingering, and any kind of hesitation 
or stammering must be stopped at once, and a careful 
survey of the fingering be taken. This study is one of the 
most eae ge for infusing strength and independence 
into the left hand, and is well worth any trouble bestowed 
upon it. After having conquered its various difficulties, 
it will serve as excellent practice to play the left-hand 
part very softly and lightly; by this means the student 
will learn and prove the fact that he has improved in 
strength. It mayseem paradoxical, yet it isan undeniable 
truth, that for very soft playing great strength is required. 

No. 3.—This Study is unique of its kind; although 
crossing the left hand over the right is not a new device, 
as it appears in the works of many composers (Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Clementi, Hummel, &c.). A Study— 
six pages long—in which the left hand never returns to its 
natural place and position until the last bar but one is 
reached, has never before been written, and a satisfactory 
and complete performance of it isa feat of which any per- 
former may be proud. The student will experience many 
a disappointment, will become bewildered and confused, 
will even lose patience (indispensable virtue !), and feel at 
times inclined to give up the task as ungrateful and 
impossible ; yet if once all obstacles are overcome, and a 
smooth, even, and thoroughly correct performance has 
been secured, the gain will prove considerable, valuable, 
and lasting. 

No. 4.—This Study demands a quiet, supple movement 
of both hands; great care must be taken to avoid any 
spasmodic or jerking expression. The melody (modest 
and unpretentious as it seems) ought to stand out correctly 
and agreeably, and demands a moderate, but never ex- 
aggerated expression. A judicious application of the 
pedal will greatly contribute to heighten its effect. 

No. 5, in D flat, requires firmness, a sharp accentuation, 
conscientious observance of the time which the dotted 
notes require, and a certain boldness, more particularly in 
the left hand, as this has to perform the more difficult 

art. 

No. 6.—The student will experience great difficulty in 
obtaining, for the proper performance of this very inge- 
nious Study, evenness, absolute quietness, and unbroken 
cohesion. The effect to be obtained ought to be so even 
that it seems to be produced by one hand only. The pro- 
portion of strength in both hands must be absolutely 
equal, and any kind of undue accentuation must be 
avoided. For this study a very quiet, light, and elastic 
movement of the arms is indispensable. Having conquered 
the technical difficulties, the performer will try to give to 
the whole a graceful, fluent, and elegant expression. The 
transposition of this Study into the key of F will bea 
further advantage. 

No. 7.—This may be considered the most difficult and 
complicated Study of the whole selection. In the Munich 
edition the figure has been considerably altered, and made 
easier; but the safer plan is to give Kessler’s original, 
although it may present greater obstacles to be overcome. 
The student is advised to practise the parts at first singly, 
and more particularly that for the left hand, as it is the 
more difficult. The fingering has to be carefully taken, 
and a proper, accurate phrasing, indicated by the slurs, 
will improve the effect of the whole. The student should 
try to play the whole Study /egatissimo—as smooth and 
sustained as possible. 

No. 8.—At first a practice of the left-hand part will be 
very advisable ; particular attention has to be shown to the 
little finger of the left, and, on page 46, also of the right 





hand. A moderate use of the pedal will enhance the 
general eftect. 

No. 9.—This Study requires a great deal of force, and a 
certain amount of intrepidity ; it is by no means agreeable 
to play, but this must not deter the student from bestow- 
ing his best attention upon it. Where the widest skips 
occur, particular attention has to be paid to the little 
finger ; it ought to strike the notes with a hard and firm 
touch. 

No. 10.—As in No. 2, it is also here advisable at first 
to practise the left-hand part separately, and a very strict 
observance of the fingering is indispensable. ‘The right- 
hand part requires firmness, great strength, sharp accen- 
tuation, and a certain freedom. This Study is an excel- 
lent preparation for the more difficult C minor Study of 
Chopin, Op. to, No. 12. 

No. 11.—A proportionate amount of patience at first 
will assist in conquering the difficulties of this Study ina 
short time. If once the technical figure is well under- 
stood, a familiar knowledge of the whole is, more or less, 
guaranteed, in so far as the technical figure and the 
accompaniment in the left-hand remain the same. 

No. 12.—This Study is a real tour de force for the left 
hand. Very few performers will, however, possess suffi- 
cient physical strength to play, for six pages, over and 
over again, a technical figure which requires extraordinary 
strength in the two last fingers of the left hand. For this 
reason it is advisable to divide the Study into two even 
parts, and to play the whole only when a nearer acquaint- 
ance with its structure has been made. 

THE EDITOR. 








ETHICS OF THE CONCERT-ROOM.—III. 


HAVING spoken of concert givers and of audiences, in 
connection with a more ideal state of matters than now 
prevails as regards the miscellaneous concert, it only re- 
mains to say a few words on the position the critic should, 
or might, assume in directing public taste in such matters. 

It is a weakness, perhaps, but in any case a pardon- 
able one, to imagine directors, executants, audiences, and 
critics, conspiring with one accord for the advancement 
of the true interests of art. Supposing the first three to 
be agreed, how can the critic inculcate the ethics of the 
concert-room? Criticism may be thought so trite a sub- 
ject, that nothing fresh can be added to what has already 
been written ; and it is certainly not without trepidation 
that I enter upon its consideration. 

‘“‘Every man deems all men mortal but himself,” and 
critics may smile at comments on their doings by a 
humble member of the craft. That there are able and 
conscientious Critics is true ; it is equally certain that the 
ideal critic is, and always has been, a “rare bird.” The 
saying attributed to Emanuel Bach is not altogether with- 
out significance in the present day. Here it is. “When 
these critics are disposed to give an opinion, they are fre- 
quently too severe on works that come under their lash, 
from not knowing the circumstances that gave them 
birth, or being acquainted with the author’s original in- 
tention ; for how seldom are critics found to possess /ze/- 
ing, science, and candour, qualities without which no one 
should set up for a sovereign judge! It is a melancholy 
truth that musical criticism, which might be useful to the 
art, is commonly a mere trade, and too frequently carried 
on by ary, zlliberal, and prejudiced writers.” It is needless 
here to dwell on the conflict that has always existed be- 
tween musicians and critics ; that will end only when the 
“wolf and the lamb shall feed together.” The question 
is, What are the qualifications of the ideal critic, and how 
should they be exercised ? In the first place, he need not 
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be a professional musician, being in this respect like a 
concert giver ; but he should be a thorough musician by 
education, knowing the ¢echnzgue of the art, familiar with 
all schools of composition, well read in musical history, 
and au courant with the events and men of the day. 
Above all, he must possess feeling, and have a sympa- 
thetic nature. He ought to be impressionable, without 
giving way to “ gush”; for what can be a harder fate than 
that of the musician whose work is dissected with the 
scalpel of a cold and unfeeling censor? Further, he 
must rise superior to the instincts of likes and dislikes, 
for these impulses belong properly to the infancy of the 
race as well as of the individual. Instincts are true 
guides in many things appertaining to life; but art- 
criticism must be based on reason, and be the result of 
cultivated taste. Such, then, being the necessary qualifi- 
cations of the critic, what is his first duty? Here let me 
quote the words of a writer I have just become acquainted 
with. The official report of the ninth annual meeting of the 
* Music -Teachers’ National Association,” held in New 
York, July, 1885, contains a most interesting paper by the 
eminent critic Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. It is entitled “ Mu- 
sician, Critic, and Public,” and ought to be read by every 
one who assumes the responsible office of critic, as well as 
by musicians in general. Mr. Krehbiel says :—“ The 
first office of the critic should be to guide public judg- 
ment, not to instruct the musician. If this were but 
borne in mind by the writers for the press, it might help 
to soften the asperity felt by the musician towards the 
critic, and the musician might be induced to perform his 
first office towards the critic, which is to hold up his 
hands while he labours to steady and dignify public 
opinion.” Having in view the reform of the miscellane- 
ous concert, to my mind there is a previous question, and 
in this relation I would say, the first office of the critic is 
to instruct the concert-giver. We have in this country 
hundreds of concerts annually, which have positively no 
raison @étre; they would not be tolerated in any other 
civilised community. Here, at the threshold, a stum- 
bling-block is found. How is the critic to guide public 
judgment when the concert-giver refuses the proper 
material on which to base his remarks ? That critics often 
forget or ignore their true function, and become mere 
recorders—chroniclers of very small beer—instead of 
judges, musical papers and the ordinary press abundantly 
testify. Let the critics show the concert-giver how what 
is now a thing of “shreds and patches” may be welded 
into a harmonious whole, and his first duty will have 
been fulfilled. 

A few further extracts from Mr. Krehbiel’s paper will 
serve my purpose better than any words I can frame. 
“The critic should be the mediator and analyst between 
the musician and the public. For all new works he should 
do what the symphonists of the Liszt school attempt to do 
for themselves by means of programmes : he should excite 
curiosity, arouse deeper interest, and pave the way to 
popular comprehension.”—“ Whose business it is con- 
tinually to hear music for the purpose of forming opinions 
about it, and expressing them. ‘The critic has both time 
and the obligation to analyse the reasons why, and the 
extent to which, the faculties are stirred into activity by 
the music. That critic who awakens and encourages this 
desire on the part of the public to know why they were 
pleasantly moved by a musical performance, proves him- 
self to be possessed of one of the most valuable and 
rarest of critical qualities, and is doing an incalculable 
service to both musicians and public.” 

His relation to the musician, especially the executant, 
should be limited to art results only, and have nothing 
of a personal nature in it. Well for the critic if he can 





keep himself entirely apart from those upon whom he has 
to pass judgment; they have nothing to do with him 
apart from the work brought under his notice. The 
critic should not easily be -“‘ approached ” by the artist— 
directly bribed, of course, he never is—for there is a good 
deal of human nature in both; and how to preserve the 
integrity of his opinions after, say, an interview with a 
fascinating Jrima donna, or a genial composer, presents 
a difficulty of no ordinary kind. Once more Mr. Kreh- 
biel: “The three factors are on a level ; the critic is no 
nearer the ideal than the musician or the public.” That 
this should be so is humiliating enough ; it affords excuse, 
in any case, for an appeal, however inadequate, to con- 
sider seriously, and advance by every legitimate means, 
the formation and carrying into effect of all that can con- 
tribute to the ethics of the concert-room. 
STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








DR. W. LANGHANS’ “HISTORY OF MUSIC OF 
THE 17TH, 18TH, AND 19TH CENTURIES.” 
By FR. NIECKS. 

EXACTLY four years ago, I drew— in an article entitled 
“ Ambros ; his Editors and Continuators ’—the attention 
of the readers of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD to 
Dr. W. Langhans’ “ Die Geschichte der Musik des 17., 
18. und 19. Jahrhunderts. In chronologischem Anschlusse 
an die Musikgeschichte von A. W. Ambros” (Leipzig: 
F. E. C. Leuckart), of which then the first parts had ap- 
peared. The promise of these beginnings has been more 
than fulfilled by the sequel; so that, instead of having 
anything to detract from the praise expressed on that 
occasion, I have to repeat it now in an emphasised form. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt that the author has pro- 
ceeded in his laborious undertaking with an ever-increas- 
ing maestria, the crescendo of his sustained effort culmi- 
nating in an admirable sketch of Richard Wagner and 

his work. 

Although Dr. Langhans continues Ambros’ “ History 
of Music,” he does so only chronologically. His aim 
differed from his predecessor in this, that he addresses 
himself to a wider circle of readers. Hence his book is 
free from technical details—in short, more popular in 
style. But the widening of the circle of his readers had 
not in Dr. Langhans’ case the effect of excluding from it 
the serious students. For the ease, grace, and perspicuity 
of his diction result not from flippant superficiality, but 
from natural gifts, mastery over his materials, and un- 
stinted painstaking. In the “History of the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th Centuries ” we have, indeed, a striking instance 
of the ars celare artem. But not only the aim of address- 
ing a larger circle of readers, also the nature of the 
subject necessitated a treatment differing from that of 
Ambros. The history of the seventeenth century, and 
still more that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
cannot be written as that of the earlier periods. In the 
seventeenth century the secularisation of music becomes 
an accomplished fact, and the modern tonality slowly but 
surely supplants the old. We begin to feel more at 
home, more at ease. We have no longer to struggle with 
a strange notation, idiom, and mode of feeling, as we had 
to do in what may be called the patristic and scholastic 
music of the middle ages and the immediately succeed- 
ing epochs. Thus the historian of modern music and his 
readers are rid of many difficulties. New ones, however, 
present themselves. There was, of course, always secular 
as well as ecclesiastical music. But ecclesiastical music, 
which for some time was the sole art music, maintained 
up to the seventeenth century a supremacy in the musical 
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art. Now this supremacy imposed on all early music a 
unity, or, at least, a similarity of form and tone, which 
disappeared when this one dominating influence had to 
give way to the manifold secular influences of modern 
times. Thenceforth the various intellectual and emo- 
tional tendencies of nations, states, parties, classes, and 
individuals, had a much more intimate connection with 
music than they had before, a fact easily explained by this 
other fact, that music was becoming more and more intel- 
lectualised and emotionalised. The difficulty of tracing 
such connections is too obvious to require illustration. 
Two more difficulties have yet to be mentioned. One of 
them is the mastering of the immense mass of materials. 
Musical production, which naturally increased with the 
spreading cultivation of the art, has assumed during the 
last centuries stupendous proportions. What one man, 
even if he devoted all the hours of his whole life to the 
purpose, could familiarise himself with the music and 
books on music of a single century to an extent sufficient 
to constitute him an independent and trustworthy judge 
on all matters within this range? The remaining diffi- 
culty gives rise to another question. What one man, 
however graciously tempered, however carefully trained, 
could boast that perfect freedom from national, temporal, 
partisan, and individual prejudices and predilections 
which would enable him to be invariably just, to distin- 
guish always between the perennial and the evanescent, 
between solid gold and unsubstantial tinsel? Let us see 
how our author has dealt with the problem. 

Dr. Langhans’ “History of the 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries ” consists of two volumes of 490 and 560 pages 
respectively. It is divided into ten chapters, which are pre- 
ceded by an introduction of 107 pages, giving a survey of 
the history of music during the preceding centuries of the 
Christian era. The headings of the chapters indicate the 
plan of the work, and may, therefore, fitly be quoted. They 
run as follows :—1. “ Effects of the Florentine music reform 
in Germany and Italy during the seventeenth century” ; 
2. “ Development of the Opera in France”; 3. “ Italy 
under the sway of dramatic song”; 4. “German Opera 
before Mozart”; 5. “Passion and Oratorio up to the 
acme of their development”; 6. “ French Comic Opera, 
Gluck, German National Operetta [Sénugspiel]”; 7. 
‘Instrumental Music in the eighteenth century”; 8. 
“Music in France after 1789”; 9. “ The Musical Ro- 
manticists of the nineteenth century ”; and 1o. “ Richard 
Wagner and his reforms.” Dr. Langhans says in the 
preface that a history from the seventeenth century to 
our time, treated with the fulness which distinguishes 
Ambros’ account of the preceding periods, would require 
instead of one hand, ten—instead of two volumes, twenty. 
This is true. But another passage would no doubt have 
read differently, if he had written the preface last, not 
first. When the author began the work he thought that 
little more was required than to summarise the materials 
already existing in numerous monographs. His History 
furnishes abundant evidence that he changed his opinion 
on this point, and wisely went in search of more recon- 
dite sources. Having limited himself to two volumes, he 
had to study conciseness, and to glean the essential from 
the inessential. Under these circumstances, the power of 
clearly perceiving and strikingly describing the charac- 
teristics of epochs, schools, and individuals, and the 
whence and whither of their tendencies, became of the 
greatest importance. Dr. Langhans, who calls himself a 

disciple of Ambros, was not likely to be forgetful of the 
mission of history, which Guizot proclaims so eloquently : 
—“ Enseigner le passé, non-seulement a la mémoire, mais 
a. [intelligence ,; retracer non-seulement les faits, mais leur 


influé sur le cours des choses; retrouver et peindre, sous 
les noms propres et les événements particuliers, la destinée 
et les travaux, les victoives et les revers de la société et de 
Pdme humaine.” Asa specimen of Dr. Langhans’ treat- 
ment of artistic tendencies, I lay before the reader a 
translation of an extract from the ninth chapter :— 
“With the term ‘classical’ we connect the idea of a 
harmonic disposition of mind, of a resolutely seif-contained 
healthy view of the world, and of an art-tendency which, 
deriving specially from such dispositions and views, leads 
to the perfect unity of the idea to be represented with the 
forms and means of representation chosen for the pur- 
pose. In this sense we call ‘ classical’ the art works which 
arose at the time when Greek culture was in its bloom, and 
transfer this predicate to the artistic products of those 
later epochs, in which, as at the time of the Renaissance, 
and in the eighteenth century with the appearance of 
Winkelmann and Lessing, the intellectual life in contact 
with antique art, and influenced by it, gained a new, sig- 
nificant form. Although this influence manifests itself 
in music only mediately, since, as has been already men- 
tioned, it is without models, we can, nevertheless, after all 
that has hitherto become known to us regarding the close 
connection of musical development with that of the other 
intellectual life, especially with poetry, designate also as 
‘classical’ the master-works of music which arose in those 
epochs ; and, indeed, they correspond to the definition of 
Herbart, who calls such art works classical ‘ which through 
their precision have a decisive effect, so that without fail 
they produce a concurrence of all judgments.’ 

“Opposed to classicism stands romanticism as the 
artistic expression of a generation dissatisfied with life, 
wanting inner balance, striving with a kind of sickly 
yearning after unattainable aims. Impulses of this kind 
are, indeed, the inheritance of all humanity conscious of its 
imperfection, but, with the mode of viewing things of the 
ancients, predominatingly directed to the outer world, 
and rooted in serene sensuousness, could not find expres- 
sion in antique art ; they found, on the other hand, a fer- 
tile soil in the more introspective and profoundly reflec- 
tive nature of the northern peoples, who, even by the 
severity of their climates, were compelled to construct an 
imaginary world by the side of the real world surrounding 
them. Besides the peculiarity of the peoples, that of the 
epochs was also decisive for the development of romantic 
art ; the latter found rich nourishment when humanity, 
after important political and social revolutions, felt with 
especial keenness the disillusions which, as a rule, follow 
thereupon—as, for instance, during the centuries after the 
collapse of the old world under the influence of Chris- 
tianity, which urged a turning away from worldly con- 
cerns, as at a later period, after the enthusiastical!ly- 
undertaken but unsuccessful crusades, as at the com- 
mencement of our century after the excitement which the 
appearance of Frederick the Great, of the French 
Revolution, and of the wars of the first Napoleon, had 
caused the whole of Europe. The reaction which followed 
these excitements induced the majority of the ideally- 
endowed natures to turn away from an actuality which 
appeared to them insipid, and to take refuge in a visionary 
life, lying as far out of the way and in the past as possible, 
which their imagination tried to adorn with manifold 
charms ; and while some plunged with ardour into the 
history and poetry of the middle ages, others into the 
legendary fairy world of the East, there ‘grew up, chiefly 
in Germany, that wondrous flower of modern romanticism 
which first found its expression in lyrical poetry, and on 
this domain brought forth magnificent blossoms of a 
deep, warm, and brilliant wealth of colour, and often of a 
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I must break off, although the examination of romanti- 
cism does not end here. Nor can I quote from, or even 
enlarge upon any more of the many interesting and in- 
structive discussions which the work contains. Suffice it 
to say, that the author does justice to them all. And he 
is no less felicitous in the treatment of individuals than in 
that of art-tendencies. Nowhere do we meet with the 
slightest trace of pedantry, notwithstanding the cir- 
cumstantiality of the account and the conscientious 
naming of authorities. In fact, the book, with its graceful, 
never-flagging narrative, intermixed with amusing anec- 
dotes and happy quotations, reads as pleasantly as a work 
of fiction. The loving sympathy with which the author 
generally approaches musicians and artistic productions 
of the most varied character deserves particular commen- 
dation. There is, however, I think, one exception to this 
rule. And this exception occurs when the sun of Richard 
Wagner rises on the author’s horizon, as he is then apt to 
look so intently at this sun that he sees black spots in 
other luminaries. Dr. Langhans is also fond of citing 
Wagner as a final authority on matters of criticism and 
zsthetics. Now, I hold that Wagner, though eminently 
thoughtful, was no thinker.* He saw men and things 
through the coloured spectacles of his colossal egoism. I 
do not blame him for it, for he could not help it. I do not 
regret it, for without it he could not have achieved what he 
has achieved. But it is unfair to the rest of the world to 
make any egoism, be it ever so colossal, the standard of 
historical judgment. However, on those occasions, where 
Dr. Langhans quotes splenetic utterances of Wagner’s, 
we find usually in his own words, inspired by a more 
catholic spirit, a correction of those of the Bayreuth 
master. This discussion about Wagner naturally suggests 
our author’s tenth chapter, which, for the most part, is 
concerned with Wagner and his reforms. Let me say at 
once, it is one of the most comprehensive and lucid expo- 
sitions of this master’s character, aims, and achievements 
that have as yet seen the light. Dr. Langhans’ devotion 
to the Bayreuth master stood him here in good stead. 
He is familiar with all Wagner’s compositions and 
writings, and knows everything notable that has been 
published about him, Dannreuther’s excellent article in 
Sir George Grove’s Dictionary not excepted. Moreover, 
he had at his disposal a number of unpublished letters. 
What is especially praiseworthy is that, in drawing the 
character of the man Wagner, he puts down the bad 
qualities as well as the good, so that the reader, though 
he may not accept the author’s interpretation, can form a 
clear idea of the character. 

There are many ether topics on which I should like to 
speak, as I feel that I have given a very inadequate 
account of Dr. Langhans’ work, but, however unwilling, 
I must bring my remarks toa close. Only these words I 
will yet add : We may think, rightly or wrongly, that the 
author might have here and there mentioned a name that 
has remained unmentioned, dwelt a little longer on this 
and that event, on this and that composer (for instance, 
on Brahms and the English composers of the day); but 
we must at the same time admit that he has unrolled 
before our eyes a vivid and truthful picture of the musical 
life in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centu- 
ries, and in doing so has made not only a valuable con- 
tribution to history, but also to literature. 





* My meaning is clear, I think; but I will make it clearer, 


In saying 
that Wa 


er was no thinker, I mean that he was no unbiassed, no syste- 
matic thinker ; that he was an advocate rather than a judge ; a polemic and 
propagandist rather than an investigator ; a post rather than a scientist ; 
in short, that he superabounded in subjectivity, and was totally destitute 
of objectivity. ° 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES AND THEIR 
MATERIAL. 
By E.’ PAUER. 
COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC OF ITALY, SPAIN, AND 
PORTUGAL. 
(Continued from page 256.) 

1825. GRASSI, GIUSEPPE DE JOANNON; b. at Palmi (Ca- 
labria), Details are wanting. 

1828. Rosst, GIOVANNI; b. at Borgo S. Donnino, near 
Parma. Pupil of Rai, Frasi, and Angeleri (Milan Con- 
servatoire). From 1864—1873, Director of the Parma 
Conservatoire. From 1873—1879, Chapelmaster of Carlo 
Felice, Genoa. Composer of the operas ‘Elena di 
Taranto” (Parma, 1852), ‘*Giovanna Giscala” (Parma, 
1855, Milan, 1856), ‘‘ Nicold dé Lapi” (Ancona, 1864, 
Parma, 1866), ‘‘La Contessa d’Altemberg” (Borgo San 
Donnino, 1872.) 

1829. PINsuTI, CrRO; b. at Sinalunga, Siena. Pupil of his 
father ; in England, of Cipriani Potter (piano), and H. Bla- 
grove (violin) ; 1845, private pupil of Rossini. Composer of 
the operas ‘‘Il Mercante di Venezia” (1873, Bologna), 
** Mattia Corvino” (Milan, 1877). 

1830. SERRAO, PAOLO; b. at Philadelphia. 

1830. LuctLLA, DOMENICO; b. at Riofreddo. 
Royal Philharmonic Academy (Rome). Details are wanting. 

1832. RANDEGGER, ALBERTO ; b. at Trieste. Pupil of Luigi 
Ricci. Composer of ‘‘ Bianca Capello” (Brescia, 1854), 
‘** The Rival Beauties ” (London, 1864). 

1834—1886. PONCHIELLI, AMILCARE ; b. at Paderno Fasolare 
(near Cremona), d.at Milan. Pupil of the Milan Conser- 
vatoire. Composer of “I Promessi Sposi” (1856), ‘‘ La 
Savojarda” (1861), ‘‘ Roderico” (1864), ‘‘La Stella del 
Monte” (1867), ‘‘Le Due Gemelle” (ballet, 1873), 
“Clarina” (ballet, 1873), ‘‘Il Parlatore Eterno” (operetta 
buffa, 1873), ‘‘I Lituani” (1874), ‘‘Gioconda” (1876), 
‘*Tl Figliuol Prodigo” (1880). 

1835. CABALLERO, MANUEL FERNANDEZ; b. at Murcia, 
Spain. Details are wanting. 

1836. SARRIA, ENRICO; b. at Naples. 
Babbeo e I’ Intrigante”’ (Naples, 1872). 

1839. GOMEZ, A. CARLO; b. at Campinos (Brazil). Pupil 
of Lauro Rossi, Milan. Composer of the operetta buffa, 
‘*Se sa minga,” ‘‘Guarary” (ballet-opera, Milan, 1870), 
“Fosca” (1873), ‘* Salvator Rosa” (Genoa, 1874). 

1839. GANDOLFI, RICCARDO; b. at Voghera. Consigliore- 
censore al R. Istituto Musicale di Firenze (Florence). Other 
details are wanting. 

1840. Faccto, FRANCO; b. at Verona. Conductor of the 
Opera ‘‘ La Scala” (Milan), and Professor of the Milan Con- 


Details wanting. 
President of the 


Composer of ‘Il 


servatoire. Composer of the opera ‘‘ Amleto” (Genoa, 
1865). 
1842. Borro, ARRIGO; b. at Padua. Pupil of Mazzucato 


(Milan). Composer of ‘‘ Mefistofele” (Milan, 1868), ‘‘ Hero 
e Leander,” ‘‘Nero” (not yet performed). Also highly 
esteemed as a poet. 

1845. GALLI, AMINTORE; b. at Rimini. Details are wanting. 

Omitted in last List (November). 

1817. PEDROTTI, CARLO; b. at Verona. Pupil of Domenico 
Foroni. Composer of 14 operas, of which ‘‘ Fiorina ” (1851), 
“Tutti in Maschera” (1856), ‘‘ Isabella d’Aragona”’ (1859), 
‘* Guerra in quattro” (1861), are the most successful. 


COMPOSERS OF DRAMATIC MUSIC OF FRANCE AND THE 
NETHERLANDS. 

1585—1643. BorssSET, ANTOINE, SIEUR DE VILLEDIEU ; 
b. (2), d. at Paris. Intendant (Director) of the Chapel of 
Louis XIII. Composer of 23 ballets. 

About the same time CHEVALIER, member of the private 
band of Henri IV. and Louis XIII., for whom he composed 
34 Court ballets. 

1628—1677. CAMBERT, ROBERT; b. at Paris, d. in London. 
Pupil of Chambonniéres. 1666, he became Intendant de la 

Musique de Ia Reine-mére (Anne of Austria). He is really 

the Jounder of the French opera. Ccmposer of ‘‘La 
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Pastorale” (1659), ‘* Ariane, ou le Mariage de Baccku;"’(1661), 
“ Adonis” (1662, not performed, and lost), ‘*’Pomone” 
(1671), ‘* Les Peines et les Plaisirs d’Amour ” (1672). 

1634—1702. CHARPENTIER, MARC ANTOINE; b. at Paris, d. 
there. Pupil of Carissimi (Rome). Composer of 15 French 
operas. 

seh -apen: COLASSE, PASCAL; b. at Paris, d. there. Direc- 
tor of the private band of Louis XIV. Pupil of Lully. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘ Polyxéne et Pyrrhus,”’ ‘* Achille 
et Polyxéne,’ ‘*Thétys et Pélée,” ‘‘Enée et Lavinie,” 
“* Astrée,” ‘*Les Saisons,” ‘‘ Jason, ou la Toison d’Or,” 
‘*La Naissance de Vénus,” ‘‘ Caneute,” ‘‘ Villeneuve St. 
Georges” (ballet), ‘‘ L’Amour et l’Hymen ” (divertissement), 
‘* Amarillis ” (pastorale). His works never enjoyed great 
popularity. 

1647 (?)—1730. PHILIDOR, ANDRE (PHILIDOR L’AiNf) ; b. at 
Paris, d. at Dreux. Composer of the divertissement ‘‘ Le 
Canal de Versailles” (1687), ‘‘ Le Mariage de la Couture 
avec la Grosse Cathos ” (1688), ‘* La Princesse de Créte,” 
‘* La Mascarade du Vaisseau Marchand ” (1700). 


1645,—TZhe first Italian opera in France, called there by 
Cardinal Mazarin. 
1643—1651. Louis XIV., King of France, under guardianship. 
1651—1715, as independent ruler. 

1656—1728. MARAIS, MARIN; b. at Paris, d. there. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘ Arianne et Bacchus,” ‘‘ Alcione,” 
**Sémélé,” “* Alcide” (with Lully). Marais was one of the 
greatest performers on the viola di gamba. 

1660—1744. COMPRA, ANDRE; b, at Aix (Provence), d. at 
Versailles. Pupil of Poitevin. Composer of the operas 
‘*L’Europe Galante,” ‘‘ Le Carneval de Vénise,” ‘‘ Aré- 
thuse,” ‘* Tancréde,” ‘‘ Les Muses,” ‘‘Iphigénie en Tau- 
ride,” ‘*Hippodamie,” ‘‘ Télémaque,” ‘* Les Fétes Veni- 
tiennes,” ‘* Les Amours de Mars et de Vénus,” ‘ Camille,” 
** Achille et Déidamie,” ‘‘ Aline.” Besides these operas, 
he wrote a great number of divertissements for the Court. 

1662—1741. DgsMARETS, HENRI; b. at Paris, d. at Lune- 
ville. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Didon,” ‘* Circé,” ‘* Théa- 
gene et Chariclée,” ‘*Les Amours de Momus,” ‘ Vénus et 
Adonis,” ‘‘ Les Fétes Galantes,” “ Iphigénie en Tauride,” 
“* Renaud.” 

1666—1737. MONTECLAIR, MICHEL; b. at Chaumoni, d. at 
St. Denis. Composer of the ballet-opera ‘‘ Les Fétes de 
VPEté” and “ Jephté ” (1732). 

1670—1706. BOUVARD, FRANGOIS; b. at Paris, d. there. 
Composer of 6 operas. 

1672—1749. DESTOUCHES, ANDRE CARDINAL; b. at Paris, 
d. there. Sur-Intendant et Inspecteur-Géneéral de l’Opéra du 
Roi from 1713—1749. Composer of the operas *‘ Issé” 
(1699), ‘* Amadis de Gréce,” ‘‘Marthésia,” ‘*Omphale,” 
**Le Carnaval et la Folie,” ‘‘Callirhoé,” ‘* Télémaque,” 
‘* Sémiramis,” ‘* Les Elémens” (with Lalande), and ‘* Les 
Stratagémes de ’Amour.” 

1672. First performance y Lully’s French opera ‘* Les Fetes 
de LAmour et de Bacchus.” Lully’s operas were ‘‘ Cad- 
mus,” ‘‘ Alceste,” ‘* Thésée,” ‘‘ Atys,” ** Isis,” ‘ Psyche,” 
‘* Bellérophon,” ‘*‘ Proserpine,” ‘‘ Persée,” ‘* Phaéton,” 
** Amadis,” ‘* Roland,” ‘‘Armide,’” ‘‘ Acis et Galatée,” 
‘* Achille et Polyxéne ” (with Colasse) ; besides 4 ballets and 
divertissements. 

1676—(?). Bourceots, Louis THoMas; b. at Fontaine 
l’Evéque, d. (?). Feétis mentions 16 operas of his com- 
position. 

1680—1745. BERTIN, Francois T, DE LA Dovk; b. at 
Paris, d. there. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Cassandre,” 
** Dioméde,” ‘* Ajax,” ‘‘ Jugement de Paris,” and ‘* Plaisirs 
de la Campagne.” 

1682—1738. Mourrt, JEAN JOSEPH; b. at Avignon, d. at 
Charenton (in a lunatic asylum). Composer of ‘* Les Nuits 
de Sceaux,” ‘‘Les Fétes de Thalie,” ‘‘ Ariane,” ‘* Piri- 
thoiis,” ‘* Les Amours des Dieux,” ‘‘ Le Triomphe des 
Sens,” and ‘‘ Les Graces.” In his operas he imitated the 
style of Lully. 

1083—1764. RAMEFAU, JEAN PHILIPPE; b. at Dijon, d. at 
Paris. Composer of the operas ‘‘ Samson,” ‘* Hippolite et 








Aricie,” ‘‘ Castor et Pollux” (1737), ‘‘ Les Indes Galantes,” 
**Dardanus,” ‘Les Fétes de Polymnie,’’ ‘*Le Temple de 
la Gloire,” ‘* Zais,” ‘‘ Pygmalion,” ‘Nais,” ‘‘ Zoroastre” 
(the music to it is that of the opera ‘‘ Samson’), “ Acante 
et Céphise,” ‘‘ Daphnée et Eglé,” ‘* Lysis et Délie,” ‘‘ La 
Naissance d’Osiris,” ‘* Anacréon,” ‘‘ Zéphire,” ‘‘ Nélée et 
Mirthis,”’ ‘‘ Les Sybarites,” and ‘‘ Les Paladins.” 

1690—1760, BLAMONT, FRANCOIS COLINDE; b. at Versailles, 
d, there (Paris?). Pupil of his father and Lalande. Com- 
poser of the operas ‘‘Les Fétes Grecques et Romaines,” 
“Diane et Endymion,” ‘‘ Jupiter Vainqueur des Titans,” 
**Le Retour des Dieux sur la Terre,” and several ballets. 

1691—1765. BOISMORTIER, JOSEPH RODIN DE; b. at Per- 
pignan, d. at Paris. Composer of the pastorale ‘‘ Daphnis 
et Chloe,” also of the ballets ‘‘Les Voyages de l’Amour,” 
** Don Quichotte chez la Duchesse,” &c. 

1689—1785 (?). FRANCGUR, FRANCOIS; b. at Paris, d. there. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘ Pyrame et Thisbé,” ‘‘ Tarsis et 
Zélie,” ‘* Scanderbeg,”’ ‘* Le Ballet de la Paix,” ‘‘ Les Au- 
gustales” (opera ?), ‘*Zélindor,” ‘‘Isméne,” ‘Les Génies 
Tutélaires,” ‘*La Princesse de Noisy.” 

About 1700—1755. RoyER, JOSEPH NICOLAS PANCRACE; b. 
in Burgundy (where ?), d. at Paris. From 1730—1753 the 
following operas of his composition were performed in Paris : 
—‘*Pyrrhus,” ‘‘ Zaide,” ‘‘ Le Pouvoir de l’Amour,” ‘‘ Al- 
masis,” and “ Pandore” (a posthumous work). 

1700—1768. BLAVET, MICHEL; b. at Besancon, d. at Paris. 
Composer of the operas ‘‘ La Féte de Cythére,” ‘* Le Jaloux 
Corrigé,” and the ballet ‘‘ Les Jeux Olympiques.” Blavet 
was an excellent flute-player. 

170I—1775. REBEL, FRANCOIS (son of JEAN FERRV REBEL) ; 
b. at Paris, d. there. He composed (generally in company 
with Francoeur) ‘“ Pyrame et Thisbé,” “ Tharsis et Zélie,” 
‘*Scanderbeg,” ‘‘ Le Ballet de la Paix,” ‘‘ Les Augustales,” 
‘*Zélindor et Isméne,” ‘*Les Génies Tutélaires,” “ Le Prince 
de Noisy.” See Francoeur. 

1711 (1715)—1773- MONDONVILLE, JEAN JOSEPH CASSANEA 
DE; b. at Narbonne, d. at his country-house, Belleville. 
Composer of the historical pastorale ‘‘ Isbé” (1742), of the 
operas ‘*Le Carneval du Parnasse” (1749), ‘‘Titon et 
Aurore” (1752). 1753, he wrote the pastorale ‘* Daphnis et 
Alcimadure,”’ the operas ‘‘ Les Fétes de Paphos,”’ ‘‘ Psyche,” 
‘* Thésée” (had a fiasco), and the ballet ‘* Les Projets de 
VAmour,” followed—1758, 1762, 1765, and 1771. 

1712—1778. ROUSSEAU, JEAN JACQUES; b. at Geneva d. at 
Ermonville, near Paris. Composer of the opera “Les Muses 
Galantes” (1745), the operetta ‘‘Le Devin du Village” 
(1752), and ot the melodrama ‘* Pygmalion,” of which form 
he 1s the inventor. 

(To be continued.) 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THE whole of the movements of the “ Suite facile,” by 
E. Pauer, whence the pieces are taken for OUR MusiIC 
PAGES this month, are gems of form, melody, and shape- 
liness, such as would have been worthy of a master of the 
last century, and are still more so in the present, when 
the demands and graces of musical outlines are for the 
most part disregarded in favour of designs in which the 
composer’s thoughts are “fancy free.” The old dance 
measures, such as the bourrée, sarabande, gavotte, and 
gigue, have always a pleasant rhythm, grateful to the 
ears of the generation now existing, as they were in the 
past. Their qualities are the more patent and welcome 
when they are invested with modern art, as in the present 
case in the extracts given. They, with the added prelude 
and Allemande, completing the suite, are invaluable to the 
teacher and to the player, as may readily be seen by the 
example given. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
November, 1886. 
ON the 14th of October we heard the first Gewandhaus 
concert. The magnificent room had been newly fitted-up 
with the electric light, which answered its purpose 
admirably. The orchestra displayed, under the conductor- 
ship of Reinecke, with all its old splendour, as well the 
overture to Coriolanus, by Beethoven, which opened the 
concert, as the symphony in C major of Schumann, 
and the “ Héroide funébre,” by Liszt, executed in com- 
memoration of the deceased master. The applause the 
public bestowed on the two first-named works was a most 
enthusiastic one, whilst the symphonic poem by Liszt 
was received, as it should be, without a token of applause. 
In place of Frau Joachim, who was taken suddenly ill, 
Frau Emma Baumann, from the Leipziger Opera, who 
kindly appeared in her place, delivered the dvavura air 
by Mozart, “ Martern aller Arten,” from the Entfihrung 
aus dem Sérail, and three Lieder—‘ Schneeglickchen,” by 
Weber, “ O siisse Mutter,” by Reinecke, and “ Am Man- 
zanares,” by Jensen—most exquisitely. She added, com- 
pelled by the constant and well-won applause, a little song 
by Robert Franz. On the 15th of October Herr von Biilow 
began a cycle of four Beethoven recitals. As everybody 
is acquainted with his ingenious though here and 
there over-emphasised manner of execution we confine 
ourselves to the mere mention of his programmes and to 
the record of the enormous applause he gained. He played 
the sonatas in A major, Op. 2 ; Fmajor, Op. 10; C minor, 
Op. 13 (Sonata wetndtlopats E major and G major, Op. 14 ; 
D major, Op. 28 ; “ Sonata quasi un Fantasia,” E flat major, 
and “ Quasi Fantasia,” C sharp minor, Op. 27 ; D minor, 
Op. 31; E flat major, Op. 31; F minor (Appassionata), 
Op. 57; F sharp major, Op. 78; “ Sonate caractéristique : 
Les Adieux, L’Absence et le Retour,” Op. 81; E major, 
Op. 109; A flat major, Op. 110; C minor, Op. 111; A 
major, Op. 1o1 ; and B flat major, Op. 106 ; the variations, 
in A major ona Russian dancing song ; variations, Op. 
34, in F major; in E flat major (on the final theme of the 
Erotica), Op. 35 ; 32 variations in C minor ; 33 variations 
on a waltz of Diabelli; the fantasia, Op. 77 ; and the 
Rondo a Capriccio, in G major. The public, greatly and 
heartily interested during all the recitals, was most lavish in 
applause for the efforts of the artist. At the second 
Gewandhaus concert, on the 21st of October, Sauret, the 
eminent violinist, played the enormously difficult concerto 
in F sharp major, by Ernst, and an Italian suite of his own 
composition, with great applause. Gura, the former 
favourite of the Leipzig public, sang an air from the opera 
Alfonso ed Estrella, by Franz Schubert, and songs by 
Rheinberger, Reinecke, and Peter Cornelius, the latter a 
forced and uninteresting production, so dull and dry that it 
astonished us to find that there exists a party in Germany 
which has‘succeeded in elevating and glorifying the name 
of Cornelius. The songs of Rheinberger are also of a some- 
what pale nature ; but the greatest success was achieved 
by Herr Gura with the song of Reinecke entitled 
“Luftschlésschen.” The orchestral pieces of the evening 
were the overture to Amacreon, by Cherubini, and the 
symphony in D major, by Beethoven, whose undiminished 
splendour called forth the greatest enthusiasm. The 
evenings for chamber music began on Sunday, the 17th 
of October. Brodsky’s quartet opened the cycle with 
Mozart’s quartet in C major, and Volkmann’s quartet in 
G minor. Thetwo last movements of Volkmann’s quartet 
are distinguished by an interesting invention, whilst the 


| ; 
other movements were of minor value. 





It is a pity that 
the prime violinist is all the time trifling with tremulous 
variations of the melody, damaging thereby the general 
good effect. At the end of the evening the septet by 
Beethoven was played ; the players of the clarinet (Herr 
Gautzsch) and of the horn (Herr Gumbert) excelled in 
every respect; the ¢emfz of the movements were not 
always satisfactory. At the second evening for chamber 
music, Herren Concertmeister Petri, Bolland, Unken- 
stein, and Schréder, played the quartet in G major, 4, by 
Raydn, and the E flat major quartet by Volkmann, in a 
most perfect and charming manner, and found a welcome 
reception. The trio in B flat major, Op. 97, by Beethoven, 
in which Herr Capellmeister Reinecke played the piano 
part, brought an enthusiastic call for the players. We 
have to mention three concerts given in remembrance of 
Franz Liszt. Two of them were in the theatre at which the 
“ Dante” and the “ Faust ” symphonies, the “ Festklinge” 
and “ Hunnenschlacht,” besides the concerto in A major, 
andaconcert piece entitled,‘ Todtentanz,” and some Lieder, 
were given. The first concert was badly attended, the 
second much better, thanks to the co-operation of Frau Stein- 
bach-Jahns and the Herren Friedmann and Starenhagen. 
The third Liszt concert, given by the “ Riedelscher Verein,” 
was in the church. ‘The otherwise well-qualified Verecn 
had for this time the misfortune to sink so badly in 
pitch in their singing that the accompanying organ was 
obliged to cease playing in order to check the terrible 
discord. The third Gewandhaus concert had a special 
interest because of the production of Rubinstein’s new 
symphony, dedicated to the direction of the Gewandhaus 
concerts. It is a work of decided importance, beautiful 
and fresh in invention, very interestingly worked out, 
and of real symphonic proportions and character. It 
pleased the audience exceedingly well, though the execu- 
tion was not so good as it might have been—a result which 
excited no wonder for those who know how exacting the 
composer is during rehearsals. Brilliantly executed were 
the overture to Genovefa, by Schumann, that opened the 
concert, and the “ Serenata,” in F major, for string instru- 
ments, by Robert Volkmann. Herr Barth was the soloist 
of the evening, and received well-merited applause for his 
efforts. The fourth Gewandhaus concert (the 4th of 
November) was dedicated to the memory of Mendelssohn, 
and brought forward Reinecke’s “ In Memoriam,” and the 
symphony in A minor by Mendelssohn. Joachim played 
the violin concerto by Mendelssohn as he alone is wont 
to play it, the “ Romanze” in F major by Beethoven, and 
solopiecesby Bach. Herr Homeyer playedthe organ sonata 
in Fminor by Mendelssohn not over well or clearly ; his 
registration of the stops was showy, but not artistic. In 
the fifth concert we made the acquaintance of a hitherto 
unknown symphony by Haydn, Op. 66, £ flat major. The 
merit of bringing it to light is due to Herr Capellmeister 
Reinecke, under whose conducting it was interpreted with 
charming delicacy. The like praise may be extended to 
the execution of the symphony in A major by Beethoven. 
Fraulein Agnes Zimmermann, from London, played the 
A minor concerto by Schumann and some solo pieces by 
Rubinstein, Zimmermann, and Liszt. Her performance is 
so well-known in England that it is not necessary to add 
any further rays to her glory. Frau Rosa Papier sang 
the air of A/ceste by Gluck, and some Lieder, and gained 
also much applause. The fatigue consequent upon along 
tournée appeared to have affected her singing. That was 
also to be felt when she sang in the extra concert, which 
the Gewandhaus direction had arranged on Sunday the 
7th of November. On this occasion, besides Frau Papier, 
a young artist, Herr Emil Sauer, was heard. He is a 
pianist of Liszt’s school, and gained great applause with 
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the “Staccato Etude” by Rubinstein. Beethoven he does 
not seem yet to be able to interpret, for his execution of 
the sonata in G major, Op. 31, could not be called good. 
On the 1oth of November the rooth representation of 
Der Trompeter von Sikkingen took place. Few modern 
works have been more successful. It is instructive to see 
by such facts that the welcome reception accorded on 
the stage is so much the stronger in proportion as the 
works are weak and of little value. The public which 
not only tolerates but provokes 100 representations of a 
Trompeter can scarcely be very serious in its enthusiasm 
for such works as the Wibelungen, Tristan und Isolde, 
&c., &c. Surely the Leipzig public has given itself a 
strange testimony of its love for musical art by its 
enthusiasm for Nessler! In our next report we hcpe to 
tell you of his latest opera, O¢to der Schiitz. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
[FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
November 12th, 1886. 

IT seems that we shall have an inundation of concerts 
this season. In November alone every evening is 
marked for some engagement. The orchestral con- 
certs, already numerous, are now augmented by thirty 
performances, arranged by Herr Kretschmann, member 
of the Hofoper-orchestra. There are about thirty-six to 
forty members, from Carlsbad, Marienbad, &c. The 
prices are not high, the programmes are varied, and form 
a sort of Philharmonic in miniature. The latter have 
their first concert next Sunday, with the following pro- 
gramme : —Bach, Overture (first time); Brahms, Piano 
Concerto in B flat (Herr d’Albert) ; Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in c minor. The next evening d’Albert has his 
own concert at Bésendorfer ; and some days later Herr 
Hausmann, the well-known violoncellist from Berlin, 
likewise gives a concert, in which Frl. Baumayer, one of 
the best pianists in Vienna, and Herr Dr. Brahms, will 
co-operate. The latter will play with Hausmann, for the 
first time, his new sonata for piano and violoncello. On 
the first quartet evening of Hellmesberger Herr d’Albert 
will play Beethoven’s Trio, B flat major ; and on the third 
evening a new MS. quatuor by d’Albert will be heard for 
the first time. The second evening also brings a novelty 
—a piano-violin sonata by Brahms, the piano part played 
by himself. The violin virtuoso, Ondriczek, has taken, for 
his concert on Wednesday, the great concert-room in the 
Musikgebiiude. Teresina Tua, more modest in her de- 
sires, chooses the Bésendorfer saloon. Birger, from 
Paris, is also here, and has announced a concert, in which 
Herr Staudigl, from Carlsruhe, who constantly visits here 
from America, will show his progress in singing in his 
native town. To the making of music, as Solomon said 
of books, there is no end. 

In the Hofopera every one is busy bringing out Gold- 
mark’s new opera Mer/in at the time promised (Nov. 
19th). The best soloists are engaged for the work, and 
have been diligent in their studies. The orchestra and 
chorus, as well as the mzse-en-scéne, will be worthy of the 
much-esteemed composer and of the Imperial house. As 
I mentioned last, Frau Gisela Staudigl, from the Hof- 
theater in Carlsruhe, has taken the place of Frau Papier 
during her absence. Frau Staudigl is a Viennese, and 
pupil of our Conservatoire ; she has earned a good repu- 
tation in Germany and America, and found in her native 
town an honourable reception. She has a flexible, 
sonorous voice, well cultivated, distinct pronunciation, 
and, moreover, she acts very well. She has performed 
such parts as Fides, Amneris, Waltraute, Nancy, Ortrud, 








Azucena, a variety of characters showing her versatility as 
an artiste. Frau Pauline Lucca will renew her perform- 
ances on November 18th with Carmen. Of the operas, 
Der Trompeter von Sakkingen has reached its forty-third 
representation (since the end of January) ; of the ballets, 
the rankling weed “ Wiener Walzer ” amused the people 
on eighty-nine evenings since January, 1885 ; the ballet 
“Excelsior ” one evening less (eighty-eight) since May, 
1886. In the Theater an der Wien (suburb) a new comic 
operetta Der Vice-Admiral, the music by Carl Millécker, 
was first performed in October; in the Carl Theater 
(suburb Leopoldstadt) the first novelty was, after the visit 
of Mikado, an operetta, Der Vagabund, the music by 
Carl Zeller. 

Operas performed in the Hofopera from October 12th 
to November 12th:—Dze Zauberflite, Marffa (twice), 
Der Trompeter (five times), Der Profet (twice), Fidelio, 
Carmen, Aida, Giétterdimmerung, Der Maskenball, Der 
Freischiitz, Die Afrikanerin, Rigoletto, Tannhdauser, 
Martha, Die Kinigin von Saba, Der Fliegende Hollinder, 
Lohengrin, Die Judin, Der Troubadour, Hans Heiling, 
Fra Diavolo, 








MR. MAX PAUER IN GERMANY. 


THE Darmstadt papers say the following about Mr. Max 
Pauer’s performance at the second concert of the Court 
Orchestra in Darmstadt :— 

“In the rendering of Beethoven’s E flat concerto, Mr. 
Max Pauer of London, by the facility with which he 
overcame the difficulties contained therein, proved him- 
self to be equipped not only with extraordinary and 
complete sechnigue, but also to be a ripe musician and 
artist. His noble interpretation of the concerto took 
public and press by storm.” : 

“The ‘Don Juan Fantasia,’ by Liszt, offered another 
occasion for him to show his fine tone and finished 
bravura execution,” 

‘“What we like in this young artist is the steadiness 
and firmness of his playing and his great modesty, com- 
bined with an extraordinary talent. This latter is still 
developing, and gives promise of a future yet more 
artistic and brilliant.” 








Reblews, 
—e— 

Ecole du Mécanism. Quinze Etudes pour le Piano. Op. 
120. Par J. B. DUVERNOY. (Edition No. 8123; 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Any teacher of the piano who turns over the leaves of 

this book of fifteen studies is sure to exclaim at once: 

“This is a younger ‘ School of Velocity’ ; Duvernoy does 

for the tyro what Czerny has done for the more advanced 

student.” And on looking at the title-page he finds his 
surmise confirmed; for there he reads that these studies 
were expressly composed to precede those of Czerny’s 

“Ecole de la Vélocité” (composées expressément pour 

précéder celles de la “Vélocité” de Czerny). It will 

suffice to state that they are very useful teaching material. 





Par ADOLF JENSEN. 


Ricordanza. Etude pour Piano. 
London : Augener 


(Edition No. 8188; net, Is.). 
& Co. 
THE more one sees and hears of Jensen, the better ac- 
quainted one becomes with him and his works, the deeper 
grows one’s regret at his early death. He had some- 
thing to say, and he would only say it in the best way. 
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This “ Ricordanza ” is a revelling in sweet memories. It 
takes us, as such day-dreams do, out of ourselves into 
regions which make the actual world around us appear 
flat and unprofitable. Andante cantabile, thus runs the 
indication of the movement. Cantadile this andantino is 
most emphatically. The first section (in B major, 2) is 
doubly cantabile, for besides the principal cantilena, 
there is also a melody for the left hand. After a differ- 
ently constituted middle section (in F sharp minor), the 
first section reappears, but varied with gossamer fiuriture. 





Douze Etudes pour Piano. Par J. C. KESSLER. Choisies, 
revues et doigtées, par E. PAUER. (Edition No. 
8192; net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS is a judicious selection of twelve studies from J. C. 

Kessler’s celebrated Op. 20. Though published at least 

fifty years ago this work enjoys still the favour of earnest 

students and teachers of the piano. The fact of its being 
still in circulation after the lapse of so long a period testi- 
fies more conclusively than anything we can say to the 
genuine qualities of the work. Studies are apt to get out 
of fashion ; but composers like Kessler leave the frip- 
peries of piano-playing alone, and keep to its-bones and 
muscles, which are always @ /a mode. The technical 
tendency preponderates in Kessler’s Op. 20, but the 
artistic soul is not altogether left without nourishment. 

Schumann, who, by the way, hardly gauged the great im- 

portance of the work (a/éguando bonus 'dormitat Homerus), 

truly remarked that the style was pure, finished, and 
forcible. Extension of the hand and strengthening of the 
third and fourth fingers seem to be especially aimed at. 

Arpeggios get the largest share of attention, scales much 

less‘than octaves and figures. The name of Mr. Pauer 

speaks for itself. The preface to the new edition will be 
found in another column, 


oe 


Dream-Pictures (Traumbilder). Fantasia. By H. C. 
LuMBYE. (Pianoforte Solo, Edition No. 6215; net. 
Is.) (Pianoforte Duet, Edition No. 8570.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
AMONG the compositions of the Dane, Hans Christian 
Lumbye, the “northern Strauss,” as he has been called, 
the “Dream-Pictures” is one of the most popular. He 
wrote it for orchestra, and in that guise it is most effec- 
tive, as the dream-like colouring is not producible on the 
piano. But we have.no doubt that many pianists will 
gratefully accept these arrangements, and derive some 
pleasure from the pretty “ Dream-Pictures” joined to- 
gether in the style of a fot-pourri—Allegretto, Moderato, 
Waltz, Chorale, Galop, Andantino quasi Allegretto, 
Landler (in which in the original the zither is introduced), 
and March. 





Celebrated Concert Studies for the Pianoforte. Edited 
and fingered by E. PAUER. Nos. 28—34. London: 
Augener & Co. 

HERE are six studies, of each of which much could be 

said. To sing their praises to our heart’s content the 

limitation of time—to which even an enthusiastic reviewer 
must conform—forbids. An enumeration with brief com- 
ments, a kind of catalogue raisonné, is all we can offer the 
gentle reader. Nos. 28 and 29 are two studies by Mr. 

‘Taubert, the former, “ Eroica” (Adlegro appassionato), in 

the melodious, cunningly-accompanied Thalberg style ; 

the latter, “ Hector” (Allegro con fuoco ed energia), no 
less heroic (con fieresza) and melodious than No. 28, but 





with a difference. Of Dohler we have also two studies 
before us: No. 30, “La Placidezza,” an easy, placid 
Moderato; and No. 33, “ Il Tremolo,” with, for our taste, 
a little too much of the sa/oz in its nature and manner. 
Charles Mayer's “ Valse Etude” belongs likewise to the 
salon ; but the composer gives us only the best he found 
there, his piece being full of elegance, verve, and esprit. 
Mayer, more than any other of his class, knew how to 
combine in music the homneurs de la vertu et les plaisirs 
du vice. Hiller’s spirited “Gigue” (Molto vivace, ~;), 
No. 32, and expressive “ Andante” (3), No. 34, are very 
effective, if the performer does them justice. 


Marches Favories tirées des Opéras de RICHARD 
WAGNER. Arrangées pour Piano seul (Edition No. 
8477; net, 2s.) et pour Piano & quatre mains (Edi- 
tion No. 8646; net, 3s.) par E. PAUER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE five favourite marches excerpted from Wagner’s 
earlier operas, and arranged for piano solo and as piano 
duets by Mr. E. Pauer, give something like a history—of 
course a very incomplete one—of a great part of the 
mighty reformer’s development. They show us that this 
development was, at least musically, a decided progress. 
For the “ Marche de Paix ” (Friedensmarsch, from Rienzz 
we do not care much ; nor are we very enthusiastic about 
the “ Marche de Guerre” (Kriegsmarsch), from the same 
opera ; but as we proceed to the “Grand March” from 
Tannhduser, and “The Religious March,” and “The 
Nuptial March,” from Lohengrin, our admiration grows 
apace. The marches from the J/eistersinger and Sieg- 
fried would have completed the series, but copyright 
considerations, no doubt, prevented their inclusion. May 
these remarks serve as a “signal ” to the curious and the 
studious ! 





Septicme Air varié pour Violon avec accompagnement 
de Piano. Op. 15. Par CHARLES DE BérIorT. 
(Edition No. 7338; net Is.) London: Augener 
& Co. 

De Bérior’s seventh air with variations (in E major) is 
one of the most successful of this master’s productions in 
this genre. A violinist who knows how to impart to it 
the requisite sweetness of tone and delicacy of execution 
can easily bewitch his audience with it. Without being 
very difficult, the “ Septiéme Air varié” hy De Bériot is 
brilliant. But charm, more than any other quality, must 
be admitted to be its chief characteristic. And this was 
also, if we are not greatly mistaken, the chief character- 
istic of the famous violinist’s playing. 





Short Drawing-room Pieces for Violin and Piano. By 
C. HERING. Books I., II., III. Three Sonatinas 
for Violin and Piano. By M. HAUPTMANN. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THESE two items belong to a publication entitled “ Select 

works for the violin with pianoforte accompaniment.” 

Both the “ Drawing-room Pieces” and the “ Sonatinas” 

are very easy, the violin part being confined to the first 

position. In the first of Hering’s pieces, “ Prelude,” the 
violin plays only on the open strings. The tuneful and 
progressively-ordered contents of the first book are: 

“Prelude,” “ March,” “ Liedchen,” “ Intermezzo,” “Hun- 

garia,” “A la Spaniola,” and “Idyl;” of the second 

book: “ Rondino,” “‘ Canzonetta,”’ “ Siciliano,” “ Bohémi- 





enne,” “ March,” and “Idyl;” and of the third book : 





I} 
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“A la Tedesco,” “ Lied,” and “ Sonatine.” Hauptmann’s 
three sonatinas cannot be too warmly recommended. 
They are excellently written, eminently fresh and simple, 
and not wanting in attractiveness ; in fact, they are 
‘ miniature classics. 


Psalm XIII, for three-part Female Chorus, with Accom- 
paniment of the Organ or Pianoforte. Op. 27. By 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. (Edition No. 13,540 ; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

WE wish our recommendation could give Brahms’ 

“13th Psalm” the wide circulation it deserves. It is a 

noble, dignified composition, such as in our day cannot 

easily be matched as regards either devoutness of feeling 
or solidity of workmanship. No one can fail to recognise 
here in Brahms the disciple of Bach. Yet how different 
the simplicity of the disciple from the complexity of the 
master! Indeed, in the latter portion modernism gets 
the better of scholasticism (a word to which we attach 
here its noblest sense). Brahms’ composition consists of 
a Non troppo lento, § (Lord, Lord, Lord, How long wilt 
Thou forget me?), an Allegro, (2 (How long in my soul 


shall I take counsel?), and an Adlegro non troppo, $. 
(Lest enemies say, we have prevailed against him). 
Both German and English words are given. 


» 


Favourite Songs, for Voice with Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment. By ROBERT FRANZ. (Edition No. 8,832; 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 


IN writing the name of Robert Franz we mention the 
greatest song-composer of our time. His claim to this 
superiority and to immortality is no longer sud judice, 
it has been universally acknowledged. The greatest and 
best musicians and critics—Schumann, Liszt, and Ambros 
among them—have vied with each other in doing homage 
to the modest artist, and in making lesser and more 
obtuse mortals do so likewise. We trust that the twenty- 
seven “Favourite Songs” (with German and English 
words, the latter by E. Oxenford), now published by 
Augener & Co., will extend our countrymen’s acquaint- 
ance with this master. For it must be confessed that he 
is not as well known among us as he ought to be ; at least, 
the infrequency of his name on concert programmes 
seems to indicate neglect. During the last years, how- 
ever, his superlative merits are beginning to be recog- 
nised. If we do not enter into a detailed criticism of the 
songs before us, the reason is that the pointing out of all 
their beauties, delicacies, and felicities of conception and 
workmanship, would demand not a column, not a page, 
but a whole number of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD. 


Songs for the Young, in two and three parts, for the use 
of schools. Composed by F. SILCHER. (Edition 
“" No. 8,932; net 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
THIS publication is a commendable deed. The forty- 
eight songs contained in the handy neatly-got-up collec- 
tion possess the qualities that fit them for children ; they 
are diatonic in structure and natural in feeling. : Nothing 
should be so much shunned in music for the young as 
languid chromaticism and sickly sentimentality. Another 
thing to be shunned is bad music, which is sometimes 
confounded with simple music. Well, Friedrich Silcher 
(1789—1860), Professor of Music at the university of 
Tubingen, did much for the popularisation of singing in 
Germany ; let us hope that he will prove also a blessing 





to England. This country is now becoming more and 
more fully aware that in this respect all has not been 
right hitherto, and that something ought to be done. 
The English translation of the “Songs for the Young,” 
by L. Novra, reads well. 


Operas and Oratorios arranged for the Pianoforte. (Edi- 
tion No.{8,048, &c. ; price 2s. 6d.) London : Augener 
& Co. 


THE lovers of the opera, and those who d:light in the 
charms of melody, will be glad to note the appearance of 
a new edition of the arrangements of certain favourite 
works comprised within the above list, many of which 
were done by the competent and experienced hand of the 
late Dr. Rimbault. Among those already issued are 
Bellini’s Za Sonnambula, Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, and Hérold’s Zampa. They are all adapted in a 
comparatively easy form for the pianoforte, and the 
musician will find much gratification in being able to com- 
mand the memory of the pleasure the works themselves 
can give, and by a diligent study of these arrangements 
can, if he desires it, lay the foundation of a more familiar 
acquaintance with the works when they are heard in all 
the fullness of their design. For other educational pur- 
poses they are also invaluable. 


The Strollers’ Society. Series of Quartets for Male 
Voices. English Words by THOMAS FAGAN. (Edi- 
tion No. 4837 ; price 3d.) London: Augener & Co. 

“May GREETING,” a beautifully-written part-song by 

S. A. Zimmermann, is the latest addition to this valuable 

series of vocal works. It has allthe pleasing qualities of 

a popular melody which lingers in the mind and affects 

the spirits, and the harmonies are musicianly and sing- 

able ; it possesses, therefore, most of the qualities likely 
to recommend it to favour. 


Songs from the Bat’s Revenge (Die Fledermaus), Comic 
a by JOHANN Strauss. London: Augener 
Co. 
THE opera whence these songs are taken has been per- 
formed in London with the greatest success, and in Ger- 
many it was one of the most attractive works of the kind 
which has been presented of late years. The freshness of 
the melodies and their characteristic qualities had much 
to do with securing this popularity. The effect created 
in England has not been altogether forgotten, though the 
public mind and memory is always fickle. The new 
edition of the songs now under notice will serve in a great 
measure to revive the favour with which the music of 
Strauss has been received. The songs are well written, 
and, moreover, may be used for the purposes of vocal 
study. There are six in the present series—namely, the 
charming serenade, “ Little dove that’s flown away”; the 
drinking song, “ Dearest, drink—yes, drink with me”; 
“The custom of my country”; the laughing song, “I 
never yet have ever met”; “ Poland, how I love you!” 
and “ To-day we'll happy be ’”’—each and all of which are/ 
worthy of the best attention of amateur and professional 
vocalists. 


Two Melodies for Violin and Piano. By ETHEL Har! 


RADEN... London : Edwin Ashdown. 
THE first of these melodies is a “ Swing Song,” in G, of 
which the rhythm and melody combined make a fasci- 
nating effect. The Romance in B flat, the second piece, 
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E.PAUER’S SUITE FACILE. 
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is equally excellent in music, and as a show piece for 
moderate violin players. Both are worthy of strong re- 
commendation. 


The Violet and the Snowdrop. Song, with Violin or Vio- 
loncello accompaniment ad is. Music by ETHEL 
HARRADEN. London: Edwin Ashdown. 

IT is not often at the present day that composers care to 

depart from a fashionable route in composition. It is 

more convenient to fall in with the march of commonplace 
than to stand aside and be independent. _ When this is 
done, the effort, which costs much, should be recognised. 

Miss Harraden’s song deserves high commendation. It 

is altogether out of the common run. The words, by 

Gertrude Harraden, are good, if not absolutely original in 

subject, and the music is in the highest sense artistic. 

The ad /iditum part for the extra instrument is graceful 

and well written, and the whole song is altogether clever 

and effective. 


The South African Polka, for Piano. By PERCY 
RICHARDS. London: Augener & Co. 

Tus dashing and spirited polka was well liked when 

played by the bard of the Second Life Guards at the 

recent Exhibition at South Kensington, and it will pro- 

bably meet with a good reception in its present form. 


Lullaby, and Welcome. Nos. 4 and 5 of “Six Romances” 
for the Pianoforte. By G. A. MACFARREN. London: 
Edwin Ashdown. 

THESE are two elegant pieces of writing for the piano- 

forte, graceful and melodious, and withal not difficult. 

They represent the most genial side of the genius of their 

author, and they are capable of making study pleasant. 

They have been edited and fingered by Walter Macfarren, 

a guarantee of excellence as far as that part of the work 

of preparation for publication is concerned. 


Musik-Leatkon von Dr. HUGO RIEMANN. 3rd Edition. 
Parts II. and III. Leipzig: Max Hesse. 

Dr. RIEMANN’S Lexicon, a dictionary both of music 
and musicians, is one of the best books of the kind that 
have ever been published. It has now reached its third 
edition. The changes which the work has undergone 
consist chiefly in biographical additions, among which 
are a number of new articles, mostly concerned with 
modern musicians—K. A. Bader, Gabriel Balart, Hans 
Balatka, Abramo Basevi, W. Th. Bradsky, Gaetano 
Braga, and Anton Bruckner. We cannot help thinking 
that, considering the scope of the work, English musicians 
do not get their due share of attention. We miss, for 
instance, H. Ch. Banister, J. Barnby, J. F. Bridge, Ch. 
Butler, and Th. H. Butler. Whilst commending the 
work for its general accuracy, we may note the misplace- 
ment of the article “ Bachrich,” and the misprint of 1876 
for 1776 in the article “ Barthel.” When the publication 
of the new edition is completed, we hope to be able to 
speak at greater length of Dr. Riemann’s “ Musik- 
Lexikon” and its merits and characteristics, of which 
the most praiseworthy are thoroughness of theoretical 
knowledge, justness of critical judgment, conciseness of 
statement, and perspicuity of arrangement. 


Mr. GEORGE OAKEY’s “Text-Book of Musical Ele- 
ments” (Curwen & Co.) is an excellent little book, well 
calculated to be useful to those who desire to be informed 
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on the matter with which it treats, either by self-tuition or 
with the aid of a master. For those who have learned 
the rudiments of the art through the Tonic Sol-fa system, 
nothing could be better devised as a guide to the plans 
upon which the musicians of the world base their modes 
of expression. Those who have been all along familiar 
with the elements of music in other methods, and who 
desire to know more, or to formulate that information 
which they have already acquired, Mr. Oakey’s book will 
be found most useful. 

CASSELL’s “History of Music” has now reached the 
final Number (41). It contains an interesting account ofa 
few English musicians, and indexes and titles, so that the 
numbers may be bound in two volumes. Although it is 
far from being complete as a history of music, it will serve 
a useful purpose in distributing a knowledge of the pro- 
gress and history of the art from the earliest times. What 
the mind is unable to grasp the pictures may perhaps 
elucidate. 

“OuR CHURCH HYMNoDy,” an Essay and Review, 
by John Heywood (Simpkin and Marshall), should be 
read by all those interested in hymn tunes, books, and 
congregational singing. It is probably not every one who 
will endorse the writer’s views, but they cannot fail to be 
entertained with his assumption of authority, and his 
amusing and slightly vulgar style of stating his views. 








Concerts, 


—_o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

ON the 6th of November Dvorak’s new oratorio S¢. 
Ludmila was given, with Miss Annie Marriott, Miss 
Hope Glenn, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, as the soloists, 
and the members of Novello’s Oratorio Choir to help 
with the choruses. The work, which was considered too 
long at Leeds, has been shortened of its proportions, but 
still this does not increase the interest of the composition, 
and it is hoped that for all practical purposes the public 
has seen the last of it, as it is unworthy of the author. 
It may not in any way interfere with the prospects of the 
composer in this country, but the want of success of the 
oratorio, written expressly for the English market, may 
suggest the desirability of his not changing the mode by 
which he achieved favour among musicians and lovers of 
the art. A musician cannot change his style as com- 
pletely as he can his coat or his diet. It is, therefore, 
better that he should express his natural thoughts in a 
way natural to himself. They may be strange to his hearers 
at first, but, if they are good, they will grow accustomed tu 
his mode of expression, and will prefer that which is 
natural to that which is artificial, however clever it may 
be. Itis better for Dvorak to write Dvorak, and not to 
attempt to imitate those whose styles are so patent that 
no one can be mistaken in their judgment of the work 
done. 

Mr. Sims Reeves was the vocalist on the 13th, and his 
songs were, “ Deeper and Deeper Still,” from Handel’s 
Jephtha, and Blumenthal’s “ Message.” Mr. John Dunn 
played Gade’s violin concerto, and the fantasia on airs 
from Rossini’s O¢ed/o by Ernst. The instrumental works . 
included Cowen’s overture in D, composed for the Liver- 
pool Exhibition ; the prelude to 77zstan und Isolde by 
Wagner ; a selection from B. Godard’s suite, “Scénes 
—_— 3” and Schumann’s “ Rhenish Symphony,” in 
E flat. 

The sacred trilogy Zhe Childhood of Christ by 
Hector Berlioz, was given for the first time here on the 
2oth, with Miss Mary Davies, Mr. H. Piercy, Mr. R. 
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Hilton, Mr. Stanley Smith, and Mr. Santley, as the ex- 
ponents of the chief vocal parts. A new version of the 
text, by M. H., was used, instead of the feeble and slip- 
shod words of the late H. F. Chorley, according to the 
manner in which it was first presented to the London 
public. There was a considerable gain by the alteration, 
which may or may not have had a corresponding effect 
upon the spirits of those who took a share in the per- 
formance. At all events, it was distinctly the best which 
has been given since the work was revived. The band 
was perfect, and the chorus singing was excellent. This 
latter section of the musical force was augmented for this 
occasion by Mr. Stedman's choir of boys, who repre- 
sented the angelic host. The main part of the chorus 
has been greatly improved by the revision of its details 
and the care with which the rehearsals have been made. 
There was not only a good body of tone, but the quality 
was good, and the observance of light and shade well 
calculated to produce an artistic effect. Miss Mary 
Davies invested the music assigned to the Virgin mother 
with peculiar charm; Mr. Santley sang the part of Joseph 
with devotional effect; Mr. Hilton, as Herod, displayed 
his fine voice to so much advantage that he condoned for 
certain peculiarities of pronunciation ; Mr. Stanley Smith, 
as the friend of Herod, Polydorus, sang effectively ; and 
Mr. H. Piercy, who has a capital tenor voice, sang with 
all due expression the music assigned to the Narrator of 
the story. Mr. Manns conducted the work with con- 
spicuous ability and artistic attention. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
THE Royal Albert Hall Choral Society commenced its 
season on November 3rd with a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s £/ijah, under the direction of Mr. J. Barnby. 
The chorus singing was very fine, and the orchestral 
portion of the work given with verve and expression, a 
rare thing with such matters. There would, therefore, 
be little left to record, beyond the mention of the names 
of those who took the solos, had it been possible to offer 
an equal amount of praise to them for their efforts. It 
is true that Miss Anna Williams made her best effort to 
deliver the opening aria of the second part, “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” but, unfortunately, this is not all that is required ; 
the widow's scene is quite as important, but this was 
not equal to the requirements. Miss Hilda Wilson sings 
impressively, but not expressively; and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd is indulging of late too much in the /¢remolo 
style of production to bring unmixed pleasure, even with 
his beautiful rendering of the music. The so/z-concerted 
music was performed with the help of Miss M. Fenna, 
Madame Florence Winn, Mr. A. Thompson, and Mr. 
Henry Cross. Herr Henschel undertook to sing the part 
of Elijah, but his style of vocalisation is unsuitable, and 
his reading did not realise his own intentions. 

Sullivan’s cantata, The Golden Legend, written for the 
Leeds festival, was performed for the first time in London 
on Monday the 15th by the Royal Albert Hall Choral 
Society, the composer conducting. The soloists were 
the same as at Leeds, viz, Madame Albani, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Fred King. Hiller’s 
“Song of Victory” preceded the cantata, Miss Pauline 
Cramer taking the soprano solo. The cantata was most 
successful, but it would have been quite enough by itself 
to have formed the evening’s entertainment, more espe- 
cially as Hiller’s “Song of Victory” is a little dull and 
uninspired. The chorus singing was very good, and the 
orchestral effects were well brought out by a splendid 
band. Sir Arthur Sullivan received a perfect ovation. 

The cantata was repeated at Novello’s Oratorio Con- 
certs on the 23rd, in St. James’s Hall. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 

THE last of the three Richter concerts took place on the 
oth of November. Whether the intending visitors were 
alarmed at the prospect of Socialistic riots which had 
been expected if not actually threatened, or whether they 
have wearied of the endless repetition of the same pieces, 
cannot be told; certain it is that St. James’s Hall was 
nearly halfempty. With such pieces as the Zannhduser 
overture ; a selection from the Vibelungen Lied; Brahms’ 
rhapsody for alto solo (Miss Lena Little), male voice, 
chorus, and orchestra ; and Beethoven’s “Ninth Sym- 
phony ;”solos by Miss Hamlin, Miss Lena Little, Mr. Ber- 
nard Lane, and Mr. Fischer, with the Richter Choir as 
chorus, and Herr Richter as conductor—the attendance 
ought to have been greater, especially as the rain in the 
evening had deprived “the great unwashed” of their title 
to consideration, and had cleared the streets of their unde- 
sirable presence. Those who were fortunate enough to 
be at the concert enjoyed exceptionally good renderings 
of the several works, and were able to join in the applause 
which greeted the conductor at the end of the concert 
ana of the series. It is stated that the next season will 
be under the control of Messrs. Chappell. 





SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

A SERIES of Symphony Concerts was commenced at St. 
James’s Hall, on the 17th of November, under the con- 
ductorship of Herr Henschel. There are to be sixteen 
during the present season in 1886-7, and it is said that 
the funds have been guaranteed for the continuance of 
the scheme for two years. The first concert did not 
show any great reason why the series should have been 
undertaken, for although there was an excellent band the 
performance of the works was not above average merit. 
There was only one comparative novelty, namely, Beet- 
hoven’s triple concerto for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, performed by Madame Haas, Mr. R. Gompertz, 
and Signor Piatti, It was understood that at least four 
rehearsals had been arranged, so that all the instru- 
mental works might be well given. A few more would 
not have been out of place for the concerto, for it was 
crudely and inartistically played.’ The symphony in D 
of Brahms was better given ; but the work is dull and 
dry, and only good when the hearer is reminded of 
certain Mendelssohnian phrases. The “Good Friday's 
spell” from Parséfal, and the prelude to the third act of 
the unsuccessful opera, The Troubadour by Mackenzie, 
the latter of which pleased better by its dissociation from 
the text, and the overture to the Zauder/lite of Mozart, 
were the rest of the instrumental pieces. Mozart’s over- 
ture was the best performance of the evening ; but with 
such a band as had been brought together so familiar 
a work “plays itself” in spite of the conductor. 
The solo vocalist, Herr Karl Kaiser, sang, in English, a 
song of Gluck’s, from /phigénie en Taulide, in a most 
untuneful and unsatisfactory style, so that his first 
appearance in England was not so successful as might 
have been desired. 





MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 
THE twenty-ninth season of the Popular Concerts began 
on Monday, November Ist. The audience was not large 
but was very appreciative, as far as can be gathered from 
the applause bestowed ; for that was both liberal and 
hearty. It was originally intended to open with a piece 
by Schubert, but this was changed, and a place was ac- 
corded to Mozart’s divertimento in B flat, for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, and two horns (played by Madame 
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Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Hollander, Naldrett, Kee- 
vil, and Piatti), which was given in a very gental manner. 
Miss Fanny Davies played Mendelssohn's * Caprice” in F 
sharp minor, Op. 5, with perfect mechanism, and secured 
an encore, when she performed the “ Gondellied,” in A. She 
also took part with Signor Piatti in Rubinstein’s sonata 
in D major, Op. 18. Madame Norman-Néruda, as her 
solo, gave two “ Volkslieder,” by Raff,characteristic pieces, 
respectively called ‘Im Rosengarten” and “ Was er vom 
Weberlein gelernt,” both admirable as the medium of 
technical display, but otherwise not remarkably interesting 
or original. The gifted violinist was accompanied by 
Mile, Olga Néruda. Mr, Santley was the vocalist, and 
his songs were greatly enjoyed —the first, “Let the 
dreadful Engines,” from Don Quixote, by Purcell, is one 
of the last of the compositions of the great English com- 
poser ; and the second, a song by Gounod, to Longfellow’s 
words, of no particular merit beyond that imparted 
to it by the singer. Signor Romili was the accom- 
panist. 

At the first of the Saturday Concerts, on the 6th, 
Moazart’s quintet in D major, was beautifully played by 
Madame Norman-Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Straus, A. 
Gibson, and Piatti. The opening movement, in which 
Mozart does not disdain to follow his master Haydn, as 
in the symphony in D major, by avoiding the second 
subject, and treating the first in passages of imitation, 
was given to perfection, as in fact were all the others ; for 
the executants were in “ good form,” and seemed to have 
established a perfect understanding between themselves, 
greatly to the gain of the audience, who recalled them at 
the conclusion of the work. Beethoven’s ever-beautiful 
and now familiar sonata, Op. 109, E major, was performed 
with mechanical perfection by Miss Fanny Davies, a task 
of no mean difficulty. She was twice recalled. She also 
took part with Signor Piatti in the execution of his 
cleverly-written sonata in D major, for pianoforte and 
violoncello ; it was given in congenial style ; the adagio, 
full of scholarly, melodious, and effective music, giving’ 
great pleasure. The least interesting part of the work is 
the Jinale, which,in comparison with the other movements, 
is somewhat trite and commonplace. The concert 
finished with Schumann’s quartet in E flat, the twentieth 
performance at these concerts. The executants were Miss 
Davies, Madame Néruda, Messrs. Straus and Piatti. 
Mr. Henschel was the vocalist, and his songs were 
Loewe’s ballad, “ Die verfallene Mihle,” a dull and frag- 
mentary ditty, and Schumann's “ Die beiden Grenadiere,” 
which loses much of its interest in the way in which he 
sings it. The audience, however, approved, and recalled 
him thrice. 

There was nothing new in the programme of Monday, 
the 8th. The “ Rasoumowski quartet,” No. 1, of 
Beethoven has been heard before ; so has Mozart’s duet 
for violin and viola, which was given by Madame Néruda, 
who led the quartet, and Herr Straus. The fair leader 
also took part in Haydn’s trio in C major, with Signor 
Piatti and Miss Fanny Davies, the latter of whom, as her 


", solos, played Schumann’s “ Fantasiestiicke,” “ DesAbends,” 


and “In der Nacht.” Madame Valleria was the vocalist, 
and gave a beautiful and impressive reading of Handel’s 
“Angels ever bright and fair.” Mr. Ganz was the 
accompanist. 

The large attendance at the concert on Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 13th, testified to the lasting favour with which 
these concerts are held by the public. The chief at- 
tractions (not mentioning the quartet of string-players) 
were Mdme. Frickenhaus as pianist and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd as vocalist. An interesting item in the programme 
was a string quartet in E flat by Dvorak, played by 





Messrs. Straus, Ries, Hollander, and Piatti. The work 
is characteristic of the performer, especially the second 
movement in G minor. Dvordk has much that is good to 
say in this quartet in E flat, and it was greatly enjoyed on 
Saturday atternoon. Madame Frickenhaus, who had a 
very encouraging reception, contributed Chopin’s scherzo 
in C sharp minor, and was encored ; she is deservedly an 
established favourite. Later on in the programme she 
joined the quartet of string-players in Brahms’ quintet in 
F minor. Brahms is often accused of being the author of 
many dry and uninteresting, albeit learned, works ; the 
dry and uninteresting do not apply in this case. The 
F minor was splendidly played and greatly enjoyed. Mr. 
Edward Lloyd sang “Thou, whom I vowed to love” 
(Schubert), and “When through the Piazzetta” (Men- 
delssohn). His pianissimo singing was delightful to listen 
to. He responded to the second song, and sang “By 
Celia’s arbour.” Herr Straus was “leader,” and Mr. C. 
Hopkins was a capital accompanist. 

The concert on Monday, the 15th, began with Men- 
delssohn’s quartet in D major, Op. 44, No. 1, played by 
Madame Neruda, Messrs. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti, so 
well as to command the admiration of the audience, and 
to win a well-deserved recall. Madame Frickenhaus, who 
was again the pianist, this time selected a prelude, air, 
and rigadoon, written in the old fashioned style by a 
modern composer, Edouard Grieg. ‘This was well inter- 
preted and duly appreciated. Signor Piatti introduced 
a Bergamasca of his own, as his solo for violoncello, and 
this, it is almost superfluous to say, was so well done that, 
combined with the merit of the work itself, it secured 
a most enthusiastic welcome. Miss Hope Glenn sang 
songs by Leslie and Arne in beautiful style ; and the 
famous Beethoven sonata (E flat, Op. 12, No. 3), given by 
Madame Néruda and Madame Frickenhaus, closed a 
concert in which every detail had its own artistic in- 
terest. 

The first of the novelties of the season here was a 
sonata in A major by C. Villiers Stanford, for pianoforte 
and violoncello, played by Miss Fanny Davies and Signor 
Piatti. It was, according to the programme, produced at 
Cambridge, May 22, 1877, and afterwards in London at 
one of Mr. Franke’s chamber concerts, 1882. It was well 
given, and the performers were recalled, a tribute paid to 
the excellence of their labours rather than as a compliment 
to the work. Its lack of originality deteriorates from the 
ability displayed in putting it together. The second 
novelty, more deserving of the name, was a newly- 
discovered adagio for violin by Mozart, arranged from 
the orchestral parts by Herr Hermann, himself a violinist 
of eminence. It was written in 1776, and is a charming 
specimen of Mozart’s work. Madame Neruda, who in- 
troduced the adagio to the public, and played it to per- 
fection, was encored. Schubert’s impromptu in B fiat, 
Op. 142, was played by Miss Fanny Davies, who was 
recalled thrice, but did not play again. Beethoven’s 
quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1, dedicated to Count 
Rasoumowsky, played by desire by Madame Néruda, 
Messrs. Ries, Straus, and Piatti, with some songs, 
“ Adelaide ” of Beethoven, and “Awake, awake” of Piatti, 
sung by Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. C. Hopkins Ould accompanist, 
completed this interesting concert. 

The chief feature of the programme of Monday, the 
22nd (St. Cecilia’s day), was the production of Schubert’s 
octet inits entirety. The players were Madame Norman- 
Néruda, Messrs. Ries, Straus, Paersch, Wotton, Lazarus, 
Piatti, and Reynolds. There was a pause made after 
the scherzo in consequence of the great demands upon 
the endurance of the players, but the whole was mag- 
nificently given, and will make the season memorable. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

THE interesting “College concerts” given by the 
students were resumed on October 28th. The four 
concerts included in the Christmas term will again be 
held in the West Theatre of the Albert Hall; but it is 
gratifying to know that a handsome concert-room of 
suitable shape and size will shortly be available. The 
merits of a programme containing the names of Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin, Gounod, and 
Grieg, are sufficiently evident, as also the catholicity and 
eclecticism exercised in its selection; and although, 
under the circumstances, it would be most unreasonable 
to expect perfect renderings of works which often tax the 
powers of mature artists, and whose chief importance 
here lies, after all, in their ennobling influence, and the 
qualities of head and heart invariably elicited by any 
earnest attempt to grasp their spirit and meaning, many 
of the performances (of the instrumentalists especially) 
needed but little apology on the score of immaturity. 
The nervousness and caution characteristic of conscien- 
tious and artistic natures operate on such occasions 
much more detrimentally on vocal than on _instru- 
mental efforts, and the “art which conceals art” was 
therefore less successfully achieved by the singers 
than by the players. Among these, the intelligent and 
finished performances of the Pianistes, Miss Hallett, 
in Beethoven’s violin and piano duet (Op. 12 in E 
flat), and Miss Jenkins, in Grieg’s quaint suite ‘“ Aus 
Holberg’s Zeit,” deserve favourable mention. Other 
notable items of this encouraging concert were, Mozart’s 
vocal quintet “Scrivermi” from “Cosi fan tutte” 
(encored) ; Chopin’s rarely heard variations (Op. 12) on 
Hérold’s air “ Je vends des scapulaires,” well played by 
Miss Crowdy, who, by the way, was unexpectedly accom- 
panied by loud peals, in another key, from the Albert 
Hall organ, on which a recital was being given; and 
Mozart’s “Dalla sua pace,” in which Mr. Houghton 
proved himself the fortunate possessor of a voice of 
genuine tenor quality. 

The 39th concert, on the 11th ult., was opened by an 
excellent performance by Mr. Rickett of Rheinberger’s 
“Introduction” and “Toccata,” the contrapuntal structure 
of which gave, so to speak, the key-note of the whole con- 
cert, which contained, iter alia, Bach’s glorious and 
ever-welcome “G minor” (arranged for piano by Liszt, 
and vigorously played by Miss Sharman), Mendelssohn’s 
“ Prelude and Fugue” in E minor, in which Miss Marian 
Osborn displayed a flexible and sympathetic touch, and 
Schumann’s piano quartet in E flat, which, it will be 
remembered, contains a fugue in the finale. The render- 
ing of the quartet, by Miss Macdonald (piano), Miss 
Donkersley (violin), Mr. Kreuz (viola), and Mr. A. Bla- 
grove (cello), must be unreservedly praised for its power- 
ful and expressive realisation of the composer’s meaning. 
From first to last the passages were attacked, sustained, 
and shaded, with a certainty and command of resource 
very rare with such young performers. Excellent, also, 
was the playing of Miss Kellett, worthily joined by Mr. 
Squire, in the interpretation of Beethoven’s piano and 
’cello sonata (Op. 69). Mr. Bent gave a careful render- 
ing of Ernst’s ‘‘ Elegie.” 





OPERA IN FRENCH. 
THE walls of Her Majesty’s Theatre have once more 
enclosed admirers attracted by music. Mr. M. Mayer, 
who has earned a famous name in this country by the 
series of French plays which he has for many years given 
to the British public, including those in which Sarah 
Bernhardt appeared, following up the success at the Gaiety 





Theatre lagffear, when Lakmé, Mignon, and other operas, 
in which Miss Marie Vanzandt appeared, has commenced 
a series of operatic performances on new lines. He pro- 
posed to give a series of performances of three sorts of 
operas-—grand, comic, and douff. The whole plan was 
fulfilled in the first week. On the opening night, Faws?, 
by Gounod, was heard for the first time in the original 
tongue in London. One English and two Italian versions 
have familiarised the British public with Gounod’s master- 
piece ; but, until the 6th of November, it had never been 
heard in the metropolis in the speech which inspired the 
music. Madame Fides Devries and her brother, the 
children of the famous Madame Devries, who created the 
part of Fides in Le Prophéte, and named her daughter in 
memory of her success, represented the parts of Mar- 
guerite and Valentine. The Marguerite was the most 
finished dramatic representation ever seen upon the 
London stage. It was altogether new in conception and 
treatment, and afforded a lesson that other prime donne 
might well profit by and copy. It was an emotional 
triumph. Her singing was good, and polished in style, 
though her voice is not-strong ; and her appearance in 
London confirmed the reputation she enjoys in Paris. 

M. Vergnet sang remarkably well as Faust, and M. 
Dauphin made an effective Mephistopheles. Both these 
artists have appeared in England before. Mlle. De 
Loncle was the Siebel; fairly good as a vocalist, very 
poor as an actress. This represented the first section, 
Grand opera. 

Comic opera, distinguished from its greater relative by 
the employment of spoken dialogue instead of recitative, 
was displayed by Carmen, in which Mme. Galli-Marie 
was an incomparable exponent of the title-part. Her 
voice is a little worn, but her acting was-superb. It 
is utterly unlike the interpretation of any of the known 
representations of the character, and as original as it 
was different. M. Devries was a manly Toreador, M. 
Duchesne an effective Don José, and Mlle. De Loncle 
was Michaela. 

Opéra bouffe has been represented by two famous 
works : Les Cloches de Corneville and La Grande Duchesse. 
In the first of these two works the greatest success was 
achieved by Mlle. S. Girard as Serpolette, M. Simon 
Max as Grenicheux, M. Favart as the Marquis, and M. 
Belliard as Gaspard. As La Grande Duchesse, Mlle. 
Mary Albert proved her claim incontestably to be con- 
sidered as one of the most fascinating actresses on the 
comic stage of France. A further addition to the list of 
operas was made by the production of Rigoletto, with 
Mme. Devries as Gilda. The work was written by an 
Italian to Italian words, and therefore the interest of a 
French version is not so great, for all that it is based upon 
Victor Hugo’s “ Le Roi s’amuse.” While the chief mem- 
bers of the company have been as good as could be 
wished, the chorus and band have been quite the reverse. 
The staging has not been worthy of the works or of the 
management, for it savoured of the provincial theatre 
scratch-performances. The attendances have been good, 
though they might have been better. € 








Musical Hotes, 


Les Deux Pigeons, the new ballet at the Opéra, is by 


all admitted to be a decided success. It is, however, 
a divertissement rather than a ballet, as it contains little 
pantomime. One critic. says that La Fontaine has 
furnished only the title ; another, that “‘ Les deux Pigeons’ 
se ne compose & vrai dire que de deux grands divertisse- 
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ments hongrois, encadrés ingénieusement par M. Henry 
Régnier dans la fable de La Fontaine.” M. Messager, 
who had hitherto been known only by ballets and operettas 
composed for minor theatres, has now made his entrance 
into the first musical dramatic establishment in France, in 
amanner which does him much credit. He seems to 
have shown himself a refined artist and a master of his 
craft, although not a man of original ideas. As he is 
still young, improvement in this respect need not yet be 
despaired of. 

Two new works were produced at the Opéra-Comique 
on November 17th: the one-act opera Le Signal, by E. 
Dubreuil and W. Busnach (the librettists), and Paul 
Paget (the composer, a “ prix de Rome”) ; and the two- 
act comique opera La Femme Juge et Partie, by Jules 
Adenis and M. Missa. The former work shows dispro- 
portion between subject and means employed ; the latter, 
if somewhat commonplace, is unpretentious and full of 
verve. 

Madame Cartouche, an operetta in three acts, by MM. 
W. Busnach and P. Decourcelle, and Léon Vasseur, was 
produced at the wingainee gee 5g on the 19th of 
October. The pleasing music of M. Vasseur, the com- 
poser of La Timbale d'argent, gives evidence of progress 
rather than retrogression. 


WITH Viviane, a ballet-feerie, by Edmond Gondinet 
(the librettist), and Raoul Pugno and Clément Lippacher 
(the composers), the director of the Eden-Theatre has 
provided himself with a draw piece for many months to 
come. 

A GOOD reception has been given both by the public 
and the critics to the three-act comic opera La Cigale et 
la Fourmi (Grasshopper and Ant), the premiere of which 
took place at the Gaité on the 30th of October. M. H. 
Moreno remarks of this work in the Ménestre/, “that if 
the composer (M. Edmond Audran) played the part of the 
grasshopper, the librettists (MM. Duru and Chivot) 
played that of the ant. For the composer has been 
better inspired than the librettists, whose parsimonious- 
ness in the matter of invention and ideas makes itself 
painfully felt.” 


LIKE allsuch oratorical efforts, M. Ernest Reyer’s speech, 
on the’ occasion of the unveiling of the Berlioz statue 
dealt largely in exaggerated eulogy. The sentence, “ No 
musician has in his lifetime been more misunderstood, 
criticised, and mocked at than Berlioz, none will be more 
unanimously and solemnly glorified after his death,” may 
be quoted as aninstance. Of more value and interest are 
the following passages :—“ We have seen him often in 
these hours of moral discouragement [after the failure of 
Les Troyens, and the death of his son], to which had been 
added intolerable physical sufferings that inevitably led to 
the grave. He seemed resigned, and no longer com- 
plained, feeling, perhaps, that the moment of deliverance 
was approaching. Powerless to chase from his mind 
bitter memories, we remained respectfully silent before 
his dumb grief. Nevertheless, a flash of proud joy 
glittered sometimes in his eyes : this was the case when 
the young pianist, Théodore Ritter, whose musical educa- 
tion his advice had perfected, and who is no longer among 
us, alas! to enjoy the glorification of his master, played to 
him, surrounded only by intimates, some of his favourite 
compositions, the “Adagio” from Roméo et Fuliette 
for instance, La Sommeil de Faust, or that sublime and 
poetic elegy La Tyistesse de Roméo; then his face 
brightened ; a laugh resembling a sob, long suppressed, 
escaped from his chest ; our applause, our exclamations 
of admiration, had rescued the great artist from his sombre 
melancholy ; this friendly triumph had transfigured him.” 





Gounop has asked Jules Barbier to metamorphose for 
him La‘ Bataille des Dames, a comedy, by. Scribe and 
Legouvé, into an opera libretto. The poet has accepted 
the commission. It is superfluous to add that the work 
is destined for the Opéra-Comique. 


MASSENET has undertaken to write some incidental 
music to Victorien Sardou’s new play, Le Crocodile, for 
the Porte-Saint-Martin. That the composer was not 
unwilling to do so may be concluded from the fact that 
the profits from his music to the same author’s play 
Théodora, amounted to about 20,000 francs. 

LAMOUREUX, Colonne, and Pasdeloup, havejall begun 
their hibernal concert campaign. 

THE Norwegian composer, Johan Svendsen, intends to 
give this winter some concerts at Paris. With assistants 
such as Mme. Pauline Lucca and MM. Sarasate, 
Mierzwinski, and Talazac, his success cannot be doubttul. 

THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected Signor 
Sgambati a foreign member of the musical section in the 
place of Liszt. 

GOUNOD read a paper, entitled, “La Nature et l’Art,” 
at the annual sitting of the five academies on Oct. 25th 
It was in his usual bombastic style, but contains, along 
with much empty verbiage, some strikingly expressed, 
if not new, ideas about originality, and the real and ideal 
in art. 

STERN’S Choral Society, at Berlin, celebrated the fifty 
years’ jubilee of the first performance of St. Paul (at 
Diisseldorf on May 23rd, 1836) by a performance on 
yo of November, the anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 

eath. 

THE first performance of H. Hofmann’s Donna Diana, 
at the Berlin Opera-house on November 15th, has been 
described as a succés @amitié. 

CARL GOLDMARK’S Merlin (the words of which are 
by Siegfried Lipiner) was produced at the Vienna Opera- 
house on November rgth. Our Vienna correspondent 
will inform the reader of the nature of the work, and how 
it was received. 

THE new Intendant of the Imperial Theatres has 
issued a regulation, according to which the members of 
the two Berlin institutions under his rule have to abstain 
from responding to the calls of the audience as long as 
the curtain is up. Bravo! 

BRAHMS has returned from Switzerland to Vienna, and 
has brought with him a number of new instrumental and 
vocal compositions. Two movements from a piano-violin 
sonata have already been played by the composer and 
Hellmesberger sen., at the opening of this season’s pro- 
ceedings of the Tonkiinstler-Verein. 

A NEw ballet, Deutsche Marsche, by Alfred Holzbock 
and Louis Frappart, with music by Joseph Baier, was 
produced on the 23rd of October at the Berlin Opera- 
house. The music pleased. As to the ballet, as a whole, 
the authors paid more attention to effective dances than 
to action. 

THE programme of the first Hamburg orchestral 
concert under Hans von Biilow’s direction, comprised 
Brahms’ “Tragic” overture, Dvordk’s overture, “ Hus- 
itska,” Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” the overture to Zannhduser, 
and Beethoven’s G major and Liszt’s A major pianoforte 
concertos (played by E. d’Albert). The orchestra is said 
to have done wonders under Biilow’s baton. 

MUHLDORFER’S Der Goldmacher von Strassburg seems 
to have proved a failure at Hamburg. 

THE production of Victor E. Nessler’s Otto der Schiitz 
at Leipzig was a brilliant success, according to some ; ac- 
cording to others, only a sham success. These latter do 
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not believe in the longevity of the work, and consider it 
in every respect inferior to the Rattenfanger and the 
Trompeter von Sadkkingen. 


THE critics of Hans von Biilow’s four Beethoven 
evenings (at Leipzig on Oct. 15, 16, 18, and 19) differ 
very much in their opinions. They all admit that it was 
a great achievement, but after that their roads part. E. 
Bernsdorf, of the Sigma/e, in an appreciative notice, 
mentions Biilow’s “ guas? dogmatising and demonstrating 
way of exposition.” He fancies he has also discovered a 
tinge of mannerism. The programmes are worth quoting. 
First evening / sonatas, Op. 2, No. 2; Op. 10, No. 2; 
Op. 13; Op. 14, Nos. 1 and 2; Op. 28; variations on a 
Russian dance-song; and variations on an original 
theme, Op. 34. Second evening : sonatas, Op. 27, Nos. 
I and 2;.Op. 31, Nos. 2 and 3; variations, Op. 35; 
thirty-two variations on an originaltheme. Third evening: 
sonatas, Op. 57, 78, 81, 109, 110, and 111 ; and fantasia, 
Op. 77. Fourth evening: sonatas, Op. ror and 106 ; the 
thirty-three variations on a waltz by Diabelli; and the 
rondo “ Die Wuth iiber den verlorenen Groschen.” Von 
Biilow has given names to the several variations on the 
Diabelli waltz. 


RUBINSTEIN’S sixth symphony (in A minor) met, on 
Oct. 28, at the Gewandhaus, with an enthusiastic re- 
ception. Our Leipzig correspondent will no doubt ac- 
quaint the reader with all noteworthy particulars. 


CONCERTS wholly or partly devoted to the memory of 
Liszt :—Hamburg (Christus) ; Gladbach (St. Elizabeth) ; 
Dessau (Préludes, Faust symphony, Pesther Carnival, & 
flat pianoforte concerto); Schwerin (Héroide funébre) ; 
Pesth (Héroide Fundbre, Tasso, and first part of Dante 
symphony) ; Copenhagen (Zasso); Antwerp (given by 
Mme. Falk-Mehlig, who played, among other things, 
Liszt’s sonata dedicated to Schumann); Riga (chiefly 
performances by Liszt’s pupil, Carl Pohlig) ;.&c., &c. 


THE town council of Bayreuth has resolved to erect on 
Liszt’s grave a monument worthy of the master. 


ERNST FRANK, of Hanover, the composer of the opera, 
Hero, has composed a new opera, the libretto of which is 
founded on Shakespeare’s Tempest. 


NEXT year’s Lower-Rhenish musical festival will be 
held at Diisseldorf, under the direction of Hans Richter 
of Vienna and Julius Tausch of Diisseldorf. 


Ep. KRETSCHMAR has composed a new four-act opera 
entitled Schén Rothtraut. 


Sataniel, a romantic comic operetta, by Adolf Fernon, 
failed to make a deep impression on the audience of the 
Dresden Residenz-Theater. 


A NEW symphony (in E major) by Max Bruch was per- 
formed at the first Breslau subscription concert. 


THE next gathering of the Allgemeine Deutsche Musik- 
verein will be at Cologne on June 26th—29th. Berlioz’s 
Roméo et Juliette, Brahms’ Triumphiied, and Liszt’s St. 
Elizabeth, are already on the programme. 


MANZOTTI, the author of Amor, is working at a new 
ballet, which is to bear the title The Four Seasons. 
bin a performance will be at Milan in the season 
1887-8. 

ITALIAN and Spanish operas and operettas :—Le Nozze 
di Figaro, operetta, by Antonio Martini, performed with 
great applause at Florence; L’Arrivo del Duca, by 
Ottavio Frangini, likewise performed at Florence ; Zoros 
embolados, operetta, lukewarmly received at Madrid ; 
Madama Bonofacio, operetta, by V. Mangeri Zangara, per- 
formed with a brilliant success at Catania. 





FROM Brussels is announced the death of Francesco 
Chiaromonte, a singer and dramatic composer of note. 
He was born at Castrogiovanni, in Sicily, in 1809. The 
number of the operas he composed and had performed is 
considerable. Since 1872 he was one of the professors of 
the Conservatoire. 

AT Vienna, died, on Oct. 23rd, aged 65, Johann Kafka, 
once a favourite composer of light pianoforte music. 


THE death is announced of the estimable and prolific 
composer Joseph Léw.. He was born at Prague on 
January 23, 1834. His works number more than 300. 


THE centenary of the birth of Henry Rowley Bishop, 
Kt., occurred on the 18th November. No choral society 
celebrated it by a performance of a selection of his works. 
Our readers will find an appreciative biography of “The 
English Mozart” in the volume of the MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD for 1880. 

A NEw ballet called, Dresdina, has been produced at 
the Alhambra Theatre, with characteristic music, com- 
posed by M. Jacoby. The costumes and accessories 
represent the most beautiful specimens of German porce- 
lain of the last century. 

ON the 11th of November a curious ceremony took 
place in London, namely, a Welsh “ Gorsedd,” or Con- 
gress of Bards. The weather was not propitious, yet the 
ceremonies were held in the midst of a steady and heavy 
downpour of rain in the gardens of the Inner Temple at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, the first observance of the 
rite commencing at noon. After the proclamation of the 
London Eisteddfod had been duly made, several “ En- 
glynion ” were recited by the principal bards, among them 
being Nathan Dyfed and Gwalchmai. At the close ofthe 
“Gorsedd,” the Rev. Rowland Williams (Hwfa Mén) 
delivered a Welsh address. “ Pennillion’’ were sung by 
Idris Vychan, accompanied on the triple harp by Telynor 
Cymru, who was arrayed in Druidic robes. 


MR. HERMANN FRANKE announces a series of after- 
noon and evening chamber-music concerts at Steinway 
Hall, at which the Heckmann Quartet will appear. The 
programmes will be formed of the works-of special com- 
posers. The first concert will be given on Dec. 6th. 

MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON has been creating a 
triumphant fwrore by her concerts in Holland, Belgium, 
and the North of Germany. She is to appear in Paris, 
and afterwards in London. 

Mr. G. H. BETJEMANN has commenced a new series 
of chamber concerts at Highgate, the last having been 
very successful. 

AUDRAN’S new comic opera, La Cigale et la Fourmi, 
recently produced in Paris at the Gaité Theatre, is being 
translated and adopted, and will probably be brought out 
in London at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, when Za 
Béarnaise is no longer attractive. 

THE tenth comic opera, to be produced in the provinces 
first, and afterwards in London, is to be called, Zhe 
Peasant Queen. It is an adaptation by Mr. B. C. 
Stephenson of Lecocq’s La Princesse des Canaries. 


MR. CORNEY GRAIN’S new musical sketch, produced 
at the German Reed entertainment, though not remark- 
ably new, is very amusing. It illustrates some of the 
incidents of a journey to Aix-les-Bains, and the experi- 
ences of those who drink the waters there—the waters 
which, according to him, 

‘* Taste like the scratch of a lucifer match, 
And smell like a very bad egg.” 


The sketch introduces very little that the musical humour- 
ist has not introduced before, and one misses the quaint 
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elaboration of some of his previous parodies. But it is 
bright, easy, and entertaining, and it winds up with one of 
those operatic burlesques which no one else can give 
with the variety of singing voices which Mr. Corney Grain 
has at his command. 


THE Hackney Choral Association have begun their 
season well. Dvorak’s Spectre Bride, and a newly-dis- 
covered “Surprise Concertante,” written by Mozart in 
Paris in 1778, for Wendling, Ramm, Ritter, Punto (flute, 
oboe, bassoon, and horn), from Mannheim, and supposed 
to have been completely destroyed, were given at the same 
concert, with success. 


NEW ORDER OF DISTINCTION.—A new order of 
merit, termed the “ Distinguished Service Order,” has 
been instituted for the purpose of rewarding individual 
instances of meritorious or distinguished service in war 
The badge of the Order consists of a gold cross, enamelled 
white, edged gold, suspended from the left breast by a 
riband edged blue, of one inch in width. When is there 
to be an order of merit for civilians, literary and scientific ? 


Mr. SIMS REEVES has appeared at the Avenue Theatre 
on three successive Wednesday mornings in a dramatic 
performance of Zhe Beggar's Opera. He has also 
attracted large.audiences at the Albert Palace, at some 
concerts given by him on alternate Saturday evenings. 


OUR readers have been apprised of the number of 
comic operas which have been prepared for the delectation 
of the public. J/ndiana, La Bearnaise, Dorothy, and Our 
Diva—a version of the French opera Foséphine vendue 
par ses seurs—have all been successful. The first failure 
has been made with a dreary thing called Rhoda, by W. 
Parker and Antonia Mora. The fun (?) turns upon a mock 
trial scene, an imitation of one given in the burlesque of 
Kenilworth, and the incidents derived from mistaking a 
lay figure for a lady. There are four more comic operas 
yet to come. 

THE oratorio Gethsemane, by Mr. Sydney Shaw, was 
performed at St. James’s Hall at the time the present 
number was going to press. A notice of the work is 
therefore reserved for another occasion. 


HANS VON BULOW.—The following extract is from the 
German correspondent of Zhe Zimes, sent from Berlin, 
Nov. 22 :—“‘ Hans von Biilow is at present in great dis- 
favour with his Chauvinistic countrymen. It seems that 
at a recent banquet given him by the Czechs at Prague, 
the celebrated but eccentric pianist made a speech which 
was construed as a direct encouragement to the Bohemian 
Slavs to persevere in their Deutschenhetze, or persecution 
of the German element among them. But at any rate he 
made bold to glorify the musical genius of the race which 
is opposed to everything Teutonic. The consequence 
was that when Biilow appeared to play in public the 
other evening at Dresden, in spite of the urgent dis- 
suasion and denunciation of the local press, a popular 
tumult of a most tempestuous kind broke out, which the 
master affected to disregard, going on with his Beethoven. 
Some journals have even advised him to quit his beloved 
Fatherland until the ugly storm which he has conjured up 
has blown over. When the Germans threaten to string 
up one of their great musical geniuses they must be ex- 
asperated with him indeed ; but then Hans von Biilow, 
with all his divine mastery of the chords, has been guilty 
of the pee ee offence of praising the artistic 

ualities of other nations. And not only did he praise 
the Czechs, but he also Czechified his name, so to speak, 
on the concert bills, by calling himself ‘ Hanusch’ instead 
of simple ‘Hans.’ When, a year or two ago, Herr von 
Biilow so far forgot himself as to publicly describe the 





Royal Opera here as a mere ‘circus,’ it went bad enough 
with him, in that his name was at once indignantly struck 
from the list of the Prussian Court pianists; and now 
this last escapade of his at Prague seems to have filled 
up the measure of his countrymen’s patience with his wild 
eccentricities.” 








FRED. CHOPIN, 


Reprinted from the celebrated Russian Publication, which was 
revised, fingered, and carefully corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by CARL KLINDWORTH. Final Revise 
by XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


In Eleven quarto Vols. C.; or complete in 3 Quarto Volumes, 
Elegantly bound, C. Net, £2 12s. 6d. 


Paper Covers. Bound in Cloth 
8079 14 Waltzes... 
80846 11 Polonaises 
st Mazurkas) ks 
1g Nocturnes ws aes 
Studies and Preludes ... 
Ballades ... we a 
Rondos and Scherzos ... 
Sonatas ... eae ose 
Impromptus and Fantasias... sx. a 
Berceuse, Barcarolle, and six other Works... 
Concertos and other Works originally for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra. Pianoforte Part 5 o 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent 
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TEEL ENGRAVINGS of the GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 


No. 1. J. S. Bach. 
. van Beethoven. 
. Berlioz. 
. Chopin. 
. Clementi. 
. J. B. Cramer. 
. Gluck. 
. Handel. 
Haydn. 
. Liszt. 
. Mendelssohn (at the age of 12). 
. Mendelssohn. 


Price : 8vo, net, 1s. 6d. ; folio, net, 3s. 


. Mozart (at the age ofseven) 
ozart. 

- Purcell. 

. Rubinstein. 

. Scarlatti. 

. X. Scharwenka. 

. Schubert. 

. Schumann, 





AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, Foubert’s Place, and 81, Regent 
Street, London. 





CATALOGUES OF 
UGENER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS 


ARE ALWAYS IN PRINT, and to be had gratis on application. 
I, Pianoforte Music. 
Ila Addenda. 
II. Organ and Harmonium. 
III. Vocal Music. 
IV. Buff Catalogue. 
Vv. AUGENER & CO.’S Edition. List of over 2,002 cheap 
Volumes sold at net prices. 8vo Catalogue. 
v.* AUGENER & Cv.’S Edition Catalogues. 
a. Pianoforte Pieces. 
B. Organ and Harmonium. 
c. Vocal Music. 
D. Instrumental Music. 
List of handsomely bound Voiumes specially adapted for 
Presents and School Prizes, &c. 
List of Selection Parcels for Teaching, classified according to 
character and difficulty. 
List of Pianoforte Pieces for Teaching Purposes, arranged in 
steps according to the degree of difficulty. 
Works suitable for Public Performance at Breaking-up of 
Schools, Musical Parties, &c. 
X. Peters’ Edition (3,000 cheap Classical Vols.). 
XI. Cotta’s Editions of the Classics. 
XII. Numerically-arranged Catalogue of AUGENER & CO’S 
Edition. Supplement. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 


16 pp. 4to. 
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SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


THE FAMILY GIFT BOOK. 


A Collection of Pianoforte Pieces comprising Christmas Music—Pastorals—Hunting Songs—Love Songs—Soldiers” 
and Sailors’ Songs—Patriotic Hymns—National Melodies— Dances of the Olden Time—National 
Dances and Modern Dances—many of them composed for this Work, 


Selected, Edited, and Partly Arranged by 
BERN S T ron yy BR. 


With Illustrations by EcGena and Lasy, and Poetical Quotations by H. W. DutcKen, Ph.D. 
CONTENTS:— 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC. NATIONAL MELODIES—(continued), 


Chorale. J. S. Bacu. God rest you, merry Gentlemen 
Carol). 


Lullaby. (Coventry Mysteries.) IRISH.—The Moreen; The Dandy; Savournah Deelish; St. Patrick’s 


A ‘ Day ; Speic Gailleanac ; Melody in a major. 

Chant de Noél (1640). German Christizas Song. ] r ihe, 2 F ‘ 

Noél Bourguignon (1701). Christmas Carol. Fr. STEINBACH. bet a pe a + gl —— 3 The Melody of Mona ;_ 

Noél Maconnais (1720). GERMAN.—O, Tannenbaum; Es kann ja nicht immer so bleiben; Will- 

PASTORALS. aor apo ° iow as ; Herzig’ Schatzerl; Auf der Alm; Wohlauf, 
. a noch getrunken. 

Pastorale. CorgLu. Shepherd’s Song. J. Haypn. SWEDISH.—Na od mjunka ; Min Far war ; Karin ; Wedding March 

Pastorale. J. S. Bacu. Shepherds’, Chorus, from “ Rosa- | NORWEGIAN.—Melody in D minor ; Allegro in F major ; Melody in 

Pastorale. G: F. HANDgL. mond.” F. ScHUBERT. minor; Allegretto in G minor. . : 

La Villageoise, Rondo. J. Pu. Nocturne Pastorale. J. Fiup. RUSSIAN.—Melody in a major ; Schéne Minka ; Dreigespann ; Russian 

RamMEAU. Le Ranz des Vaches. G. Rossini. powiky At : The Nightingale ; ‘The Red Sarafan. . ’ 

HUNTING SONGS. Paoteeran Meni ricerier (meas Slt: 

The King’s Hunting Jig. Joun Butt. BOHEMIAN,—Melody in B Hat major ; Melody in & flat major, Melody 

The H = Haybn in C major 

e Hun ° .. . F : . 
Selection of meme es Senge and Choruses. sale 0-1 ~<a in G major; Melody in x flat major; Melody 
du j i. H. E. Méuut, es ye a ‘ . 
Ss adi 7 Rusimesscas. FRENCH.—Je suis Lindor; Lison dormait ; Une fiévre brilante; Le bon 
vieux temps ; Délice de la vie ; Kendez-moi ma patrie. 

LOVE SONGS. ITALLAN.—O Sanctissima ; La bella Rosina; La Carolina; La Partenza 

Tic e toc; La Stella dell’ Arenella, 

Love Song (1284). GuiLLaume DE Macnaup. SPANISH.—Melody in c major ; Andantino in a minor. 

Der Wolkensteiner (1425). Oswatp GraF von WOLKENSTEIN. PORTUGUESE.—Melody in G major ; Andantino in a flat major. 

Love Song. J. Haypn. DANISH.—Tove Lille; Ridder Brynning; Sveaa Vonved; Dronning 

To the — ee vam BgETHOVEN, Dagmars Dod. 

Adolar’s Romanza. C. M. von Wauer. 

Du bist die <a ee . DANCES OF OLDEN TIME. 

Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. F. M&npg_ssoHNn-BARTHOLDY English D ; Cebel eager ie ts 1 

Altdeutsches Liebeslied, C. Reinecke. Tiemmees Maton. deeeguana: Coaoeee, Comer teams 

Sweet Remembrance. J. Léiw (English, Italian, and French) ; Bourrée ; Courante ; Rigaudon ; Gigue ; 

First Love. E. RoMMEL. Tambourin ; Contredanses ; Minuets. 


MILITARY LIFE. NATIONAL DANCES. 


Guck —_ ‘ i Country Dances.—(Sir Roger de Coverley—Speed the Plough—The De’i! 


among the Tailors.) Avglaise. Lancers. College Hornpipe. High- 
ay a Pic nen ‘rue Great. fand Dances.—(Lady Lucy Ramsay—Lady Nelly Wemyss—Gillan a 
La Rétraite des Gardes frangaises. Drover.) Scotch Reels.—(Miss Falconer—Greig’s Pipes—Clyde-side 
Drinking Songs and Sailors’ Songs Lasses—John Cheap, the Chapman.) /rish ¥igs.—(Norah Creina—The 
8 8 : Hare Se, a vane sigh I ag | Owen.) Ecossaises 

1 to 6); Monferine ; Dance of the Savoyards; ‘Tarantella; Fandango ; 

PATRIOTIC HYMNS. El Zapa Teado ; Jaleo de Xeres; aman Valses (1 to 6); Swiss Valse— 
God Save the Queen. Belgian Hymn Austrian Valse ; Styrian Vaise ; Galop: Bohemian Dance (Redowak). 
Rule Britannia. Dutch Hymn. Polish Dances.—(Mazurka—Polonaise—Krakoviak.) Azssian Dances. 
Austrian Hymn. . Danish Hymn. (Cossak—Vivace, in D minor—Allegretto, in G major—Ziganka.) JZol- 
Die Wacht am Rhein. Swedish Hymn. davian Dance. Servian Dances (t and 2). Noumantan Dances— 
Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland. La Marseillaise (Hora Sentimentale-—Shepherds’ Dance—Soldiers’ Dance.) Hungarian 
Prussian Hymn. Partant pour la Syrie. Dances (1 to 3). Danish Dances:—(Dands tra ‘Tur—‘laprisér Amager- 
Russian Hymn. Pio IX. Dands—Totiiur.) Swedish (Allegro in vb—Lotuur—Fiirtuur). Norzwe- 
Polish Hymn, Spanish Hymn. gian Reels,—(Allegretto in a—Springdans.) Lapland Dance Melodies 


NATIONAL MELODIES. ea: 


MODERN DANCES. 
ENGLISH.—In my Cottage; Sweet smells the Brier ; O how shall I in A x : 
Language weak; I have a silent Sorrow; Pretty Polly Oliver; The | 12 Landler, with Appendix. V. LACuNER, 
British Grenadiers. Valse Brillante. M. Moszkowsk1. 
SCOTTISH.—Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town ; The Braes of Balle- | Mazurka. X. SCHAKWENKA, 
dine; Auld Robin Gray; Loch-na-Garr ; She rose and let me in; On | Polka. J. Liw. : 
Bothwell Banks. Drawing Room Quadrille and Galop. E. Paver. 


Quarto, bound in cloth, gilt sides and edges, price One Guinea, 








«¢The Family Gift Book’ is the title of one of the most comprehensive musical publications ever presented to the world under a single cover. It isa 
collection of pianoforte pieces, comprising Christmas music, pastorals, hunting songs, love songs, soldiers’ and sailors’ songs, patriotic hymns, national 
melodies, dances of the olden time, national dances, and modern dances. The several sections spoken of above have been worked out with the greatest 
taste and judgment, and are creditable alike to the eclectic and antiquarian power of the compiler. : P ‘ 

‘The ‘Christmas music ’ has specimens of English and German carols, lullabies, and chorales; the ‘pastorals’ comprise all the best known and most 
admired among the compositions of Handel, Bach, Corelli, and others; the ‘hunting songs’ are no less comprehensive ; the ‘love songs’ commence 
with tne ancient ditty written by Guillaume de Machaud in 1284, and finish with one, though last, yet ‘ First Love,’ by E. Rommel, written expressly for 
the book. The musical pictures of ‘ military life’ are mostly German ; the ‘patriotic hymns’ include the well-known national tunes of the chief 
European nations; while the ‘national melodies,’ or people’s songs, form the most remarkable section of this remarkable book. In this respect the 
student and the curious inquirer will find a feast of the rarest dainties, a solace for the present, and store for lasting reference. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, France, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark are each represented by a number 
of the most beautiful and characteristic melodies peculiar to the several nations, melodies to which words have been set ; while in the ‘national dances, 
there are many tunes equally beautiful which are employed by the same countries, as the ‘ Merry measures to which the light foot springs, in consort with 
the light heart.’ The ‘dances of olden time’ include contredanses, minuets, rigaudons, gigues, chaconnes, sarabandes, gavottes, &c., and the modern 
dances Landler, by V. Lachner ; a valse brillante, by M. Moszkowski; a mazurka, by Xaver Scharwenka; a polka, by J. Low; and a drawing-room 
quadrille and galop by the illustrious and industrious editor of the whole work, Herr Pauer. Each section of the woik is finished with a spirited and 
artistic drawing by Eggena, —— on wood by German hands, in addition to which Dr. Dulcken has selected some motto appropriate to the subjects 
from some standard writer. The binding and printing are alike elegant and pleasant to the eye, so that the whole book is a treasure worthy to be offered 
as ‘a gift of the highest prize.’”—A/orning Post, February 4th, 1878, 
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THE TECHNICON. 


Pr by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 
Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
she Piano alone. “THe Tecunicon” has proved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of time in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 

It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 

For Price and full Information apply to 


Aucener & Co., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. Agents for Great 
Britain. 


ho senate aenete CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 
ETC. 

NEW_ ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of cheap 
bound Volumes suitable for Prizes, Presents, etc., to be had gratis of the 
publishers— 

AUGENER &CO., 86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place ; and 
81, Regent Street, London. 


M R. SYDNEY SHAW (CONSERVATOIRE 
‘“ OF LEIPZIG), Pupil of Dr. Cart Reinecke and Herr S. 
JADASSOHN, “gives lessons in Piano, Singing, Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
F ugue, and Orchestration, at Pupil’s or his own Residence, also by Post. 
Compositions Revised.—23, St. Oswald’s Koad, West Brompton. 





HE MAID OF ASTOLAT.— New Cantata. 


Words by Desmonp L. Ryan, and composed for production at the 
Wolverhampton Festival, on Sept. 16, 1886, by C. SwiInNERTON HEap, 
Mus.Doc. Pianoforte score, in paper cover, 4s, net; Chorus parts, each 
Is. net, 


“There is no hazard in the statement that the production of. ‘The 
Maid of Astolat’ will make the seventh Wolverhampton Festival ever 
memorable . . . It begins finely, and the quality 1s maintained to the 
end.” —Birmingham Daily Gaze:te. 

* One cannot but observe the excellence of the workmansiip throughout. 
There is no slipshod writing, no appearance of haste or carelessness; but 
the composer proves himself in all a master of his craft.”—Sirmingham 
Daily Post. 

“‘ The choral writing is of great excellence, and the whole is remarkable 
for finished workmanship.”—7he Monthly Musical Record. 

“* Judging from the score, ‘The Maid of Astolat’ brings Dr. Heap to the 
front rank of English living composers, and whether regarded with respect 
to the end in view, or as music fer se, this cantzta must be welcomed as a 
work of the first order in its kin.” —A/usicad Standard. 


Tue Lonpon Music Pustisutnc Co., 54, Great Marlborough St., W. 





INSUTI?S SONGS OF THE FLOWERS. 
Twelve Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. Words by Edward 
Oxenford. Illustrated with portrait of Composer. Price, Old Notation, 


1s, net; Sol-Fa, 4d.—Metuven Simpson & Co., Dundee ; Pargy WILLIS, 
London. 





OVELTIES N O 
Published before Publiées avant 
December 1st, 1886, by le rer Decembre, 1886, chez 
AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, London. 
N.B,—This List is not published in any other Musical Paper. 


UVEAUTES 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BENDEL, FRANZ. Favorite Works :— 
6047 Polka de Concert ... 
. DORN, EDOUARD., 


me “43 po ae, ee 
Transcriptions Opératiques, 
each, net 
Verdi. 
Rossini. 


Ballo in Maschera. 
Barbiere de Seviglia. 
Domino Noir, Auber. 

Don Giovanni. Mozart. 
Elisire d Amore. Donizetti. 
Ernani. Verdi. 

Faust. Spohr. 

Favorite. Donizetti. 
Flauto Magico. Mozart. 
Flying Dutchman. Wagner. 
Fra Diavolo. Auber. 
Huguenots. Meyerbeer. 
Lohengrin. Wagner. 
Lombardi. Verdi. 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Martha, Flotow. 
Masaniello, Auber. 
Oberon. Weter. 
Orphée aux Enters, 
Puritani. Bellini, 
Rienzi. Wagner. 
Rigoletto. Verdi. 
Robert le Diable. 
Stradella. Flotow. 
Taming of the Shrew. 
Tannhiuser. Wagner. 
Tell. Rossini. 
Traviata, Verdi. 
Trovatore. Verdi. 
Diamans de Ja Couronne. 
Otello. Rossini. 
EGGELING, E. Studies for Higher Mechanical De- 

velopment in Pianoforte Playing :— 

English Fingering ; 

Continental Fingering ... eee ‘aa aia 
GOUNOD, CH. Favourite Airs and Melodies :— 
Half-hours with Gounod. Arranged by W. 

Callcott ese 

Sacred Half-hours with W. 

H. Callcott ia ese ee : net 
Jupiter's March, from the Opera of ‘‘Sappho” net 
13142 Favourite Airs from ‘‘ Sappho” = - 
8164 HELLER, STEPHEN. Deux Tarantelles. 
Revised by E. Pauer... “sa ‘a ... net 
LANGE-ALBUM. Favourite Pieces (Herzeleid, 
Blumenlied, Edelweiss, and Feen-Miirchen) net 
LISZT, F. Le Prophéte (Les Patineurs) net 
—— nde Rhapsodie hongroise 
PAUER, E. Concert Studies :—- 

No. 35. Heller, La Chasse asa ‘ee 
PERGER, J. N. Mon Réve. Impromptu ... as 
REYNALD, C. CEéuvres Choisies. 7 Books each 
SPINDLER, F. 6 Dance Themes a ne 
Tannhiiuser de Wagner. 6 Transcriptions net 
— Flying Dutchman de Wagner. 5 Transcriptions 


Donizetti. 
Offenbach. 


Meyerbeer. 


Goetz, 


Auber. 


net 
net 


H. 
a «-. net 
13139 Gounod. Arranged by 


13141 


6220 


8218 


net 
WAGNER, R. Marches favories tirées des Opéras 
de Wagner. Arrangées par E. Pauer net 
(Marche de Paix et Marche de Guerre, Rienzi; Grande 
Marche, Tannhiiuser; Marche Religieuse et Marche 

‘des Fiangailles, Lohengrin.) 
WOLLENHAUPT-ALBUM. Favorite Pianoforte 
Pieces, by H. A. Wollenhaupt. Edited by 
E, Pauer, ii #06 “a «a me 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


GOUNOD, CH. Haif-hours with Gounod. By W. 
H. Callcott ... oe oe wis s net 
—— Sacred Half-hours with Gounod. By W. H. 
Callcott... net 
—— Favourite Airs net 


from the Opera of“ Sappho , 
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Novelties—Piano Duets (Continued)— 


8630 SPINDLER, F. 6 Dance Themes ‘ 
8646 WAGNER, R. Marches favories tireés des ‘bites 
de R. Wagner. Arrangées par E. Pauer. 
(Marche de Paix et Marche de Guerre, Rienzi ; Grande 
Marche, Tannhiiuser ; Marche Religieuseet Marche 
des Fiangailles, Lohengrin.) aa 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
DANCLA, J.C. 12 Melodies. on par Cornelius 
Gurlitt. 4 Books «. each 
DAVID, FERD. Bunte "Reihe. Morceaux. Op. 30. 


Book 1 
FITZEN HAGEN, Ww. 3 “Morceaux (Violin ‘Part. in 
the First Position) :— 
No. 1, Ave Maria sin 
2. Barcarolle 
Mazurka .. bes uae eon ae 
7379 HARRADEN, E. Gavotte... ee inet 
HERMANN, Fr. Morceaux Favoris :— 


* F, —, ne grazioso oe 
PLEYEL. 6 nl Op. 8 Arranged by F. Her- 
mann :— 
No, rinc, and2incG ... ooo eve Ae eee 
3inAminor,and4inF..  .., ose tte 


5 in D, and 6in E minor . 
RITTER, E. W. Brilliant Duets (the’ Violin Part in 
the First Position) :— 
No. 1. Variations on ‘‘ The Carnival of Venice ” 
2. Stradella de Flotow 


7497 VIEUXTEMPS, H. St. Patrick's Day. Popular 
Melody. Transcribed net 
7496 VOLKMANN,R. Images Musicales (Musical Picture 
Book). Atrangées par F, Hermann ooo et 


WOLFERMANN, A, 3 Pieces (Violin Part in the 
First Position) :— 
No. 1. Romanceinc ... ole aoe we oo 
2. FantasiaNo.1inG ... ooo ove 
3. Fantasia No. 2 in G 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 


FITZENHAGEN, W. Petits Morceaux (the Violon- 
cello part within the compass of a Fourth) :— 


3 Morceaux. Op, 38. 

No. 1. Ave Maria See “sof Ay vee ie 
2. Barcarolle a ost icp ae oe 
3. Mazurka... 

3 Morceaux. Op. 39. 

No. 1. Cavatine.. ove avs or ae pee 
2. Lindler ... eos one 
3. Taranteile 

KUMMER, F, A. Short Operatic Arrangements ;- _ 

No. 1. Figaro, Mozart 3 ms 
2. Fidelio, Beethoven ... ht sve 
3. Capuletti e Montechi. Bellini ove oe 
4. Lucrezia Borgia. Donizetti ... . 


5. Sonnambula. Bellini .. oe, wee ws 
6. Il Barbiere. Rossini ... 


LEE, SEBASTIAN. 6 Airs Nationaux. Op. 193. 
No. 1. Air Roumainien.. a 
2. Air Russe 
3. Air Arabe 
4. Air Norvegien ... 
5. Air Sicilien 
6. Air Turc 
7729 OUR FAVOURITE TUNES. Ancient and Modern 
Melodies. Arranged byF. Hermann... __ionet 
7756 VOLKMANN, R. Musical Picture Book (Images 
Musicales). Arranged by F, Hermann ... net 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


5644 DANCLA\ J. C. 6 Etudes pour le Violon. Op. 2...net 
7248 —— 12 Melodies. Trio net 
GOUNOD| CH. Half-hours with Gounod. ‘Arranged 
by W. H. Callcott :— 
67702 ~— Pianoforte with Harmonium ... net 
7186 _— Pianoforte with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello * 
67795 Pianoforte Duet with Harmonium ... 
7139 _ Pianoforte Duet with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, 
—— Sacred Half-hours with Gounod. Arranged by 
W. H. Callcott :-— 


HDNNHDNHH WWW WWW -wWR muon 


HOKONNDND 


Ilo 1 | 


elas! aallll ttl 
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Novelties—Gounod’s Sacred Half-hours (Continued)— 


67712 _Pianoforte with Harmonium .. net 2— 
7187 Pianoforte with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello net 2 6 
67716 Pianoforte Duet with Harmonium .. 2 6 
7140 Pianoforte Duet with Flute, Violin, and Violoncello ., » = 


76232 POPULAR INSTRUCTOR IN VIOLIN PLAY- 
ING. PartI.. Elementary and First Positionnet 1 

g210 VOLKMANN, R. Musical Picture Book (Images 
Musicales). Op. 2. —< for Tenor and 


Pianoforte by F. Hermann ... . net 2— 
ORGAN. 
8729 CECILIA. Best Sonata, inG minor ... .. Met I— 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
PART SONGS. 

8964 ABT, F. 12 Two-part Songs, Sol Fa Edition net — 6 

8980 HEALE, H. 12 Two-part Songs for Female Voices, 

by Abt, Brahms, scenes, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
. Stein... a8 . net 2— 
8980d&e Or in 2 Books each, net 1 — 
4906 HERMES, E, 


‘The Lonely Rose.” (« Das einsame 
Réslein’’) for 4 Male Voices tee .. net —4 
4907 JUNGST, H. ‘*Spin! Spin!’ for Male Quartet net — 3 


STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (DUBLIN). Series of 
Quartets for Male Voices. The English words by 
Thomas Fagan, Esq. :— 
4838 Far from Me. Engelsberg on cin ve net —4 
4839 Toper’'s Wish. Schroeter Sed a net 
SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE AND ANOTHER 
INSTRUMENT, 


BRAGA, G. La Serenata (The Angel’s Call) Mélodie 
Valaque, with Violin (or Violoncello) nb 


SONGS. 


BACH, J. S. ‘‘ My heart ever faithful” (‘‘ Mein glau- 
biges Herz frohlocke”), in F, Air for Soprano solo 
with Violoncello obbligato and Piano, Arranged 
by Robert Franz ss $= 
GERMANIA. Favourite German Songs, with English 
(and German) words :— 
No, sot. A. JENSEN. O Sing to Me (“0 sing’ Du Schone ”) 
592. —— Serenade (“ Standchen”’)... 
593. H.Jijncst. Spina! Spin !(" Spin’ ! Spina’ ) in 
Emajor ... ast) veh, | vist I— 
594. —— The same in D major I— 
595. C. —_—, ee Treasure (@ ‘Mein. grdsster 
chatz nh a ww I 
885t JENSEN, A. 8 Favourite Songs. EandG ... net I— 


N.B.—Through want of space some of the Novelties published during 
cummier have to stand over. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; 81, Regent Street ; and 
I, Foubert's Place, Regent Street, London. 
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